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From the Observatory 
Diamond Importations. 

The passion of the American public fo 
disntionds and other precious stones shows 
no signs of yielding to the high ‘eost of liv- 
ing, if the customs figures are to be taken 
as an indication. The value of the Janu- 
ary gem imports was $3,115,000, a fair sizea 
increase over the same month a year ago. 
During 1911 the value of the gems imported 
reached | $40,000,000, éxceeding all other 
years with the exception of 1906. Maiden 
Lane. dealers say more diamonds are being 
purchased by people in moderate circum- 
stances as an investment than ever before. 


Dead Books. 


Looking over the published catalogue of 


a large library about to be sold, we were 
struck by the number of volumes in it 
which were offered “uncut.”. Some. of the 


lots .were said to be still “in their original 
“Whippers.” And” this library had-belenged.to 
hk gewuine book-lever,: one’ little vexed’ by. 
the -bibliophile’s passion for-rarities-and -nor- 
even first-editions. There were 
thousands upon thousands of volumes .in, the 
collection, arid after. a pretty cloge study of 
titles, we should say there was little_in. it 
whicli had not had ‘some original value, 
Nevertheless: that auctioneer had lumped 
tiicin in- “lots,” two, five, twenty .and fre- 
quently fifty,.tied in a bunch, in order to 
wet a price‘worth calling out. Most of them, 
we take it, will go to the already. over- 
loaded. shelves of the second-hand dealers, 


elties or 


‘till “uticut2’ Al of which rentinds us of the 
late dictum *of' thé-tibratian” of ‘the British." 


Miseum,; that there are only 60,000 “live” 
bedks in- the imillions ‘under his care. We 
firget ‘the proportion, but we believe he 


"eaid*that‘of each hundred books catatogued 
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taken off the shelf. Yet it is the “dead” 
books which hold up the living, intellectual 
world. These books, “uncut” and “un- 
wrapped,” have kept people thinking, and the 
schools and presses of today flourish upon a 
mental soil which the dead books have se- 
cured amid the waves, as past generations of 
polyps have built up the beautiful islands 
where fruits and nuts and sugar-cane grow 
for today’s consumption. Our school-books 


of “yester-year” are “dead,” but the har- 
vests that have sprung from them enrich 


all our lives. 


Winter Rain 


Quiet rain, so softly falling, 
Pleasant dreams art thou recalling 
To my winter-weary eyes. 
Dreams of days so fair, that truly, 
Seem them to have fallen newly 
From the smiling summer skies. 


Quiet. rains, _thou'rt gently creeping 
Where the rugged foots ate sleeping— 
Dréaming of the days gone by; 
At. thy touch they wake and shiver, 
Then syith sudden ‘hope they quiver, 
Hope that summer may be nigh! 


Hoi therbare brown .earth is drinking 

In thy Nght. warm drops; and thinking 
That: the ¢riiel winter’s o’er! ° 

How, it. dreams.of grasses covering 

It with green—of soft‘ airs’ hovering 
O’er, it as in days of ‘yore. 


+ Quiet rain, thou: werkest humbly, 
“N@&er boastingly; but dumbly 
Doing well thy modest part. 
May I have a mind as lowly, 
Making common duties holy, 
By a patient, willing heart! 


A Chinese Custom. 
The Chinese have lots or vaults in certain 


of our Chicago cemeteries where they lay 


away the bodies of their dead, until such time 
arrives as will permit their shipping of the 
unfleshed bones back to the old home. How 
seriously the imminent changes in the Flow- 
ery Kingdom may affect this custom, it is at 
present impossible to say. But we were rid- 
ing out with a friend in the direction of a 
western burying ground when we overtook a 
Chinese funeral procession. Next the driver of 
the hearse sat the nearest of kin, who was 
doing his duty by his old-time companion. 
For we noticed that every hundred yards or 
so he would scatter a handful of paper leaf- 
lets, about the size, shape and character of 
cigarette papers, on the roadway. This hav- 
ing excited the curiosity of our seat-mate, 
we asked him to let us get out and pick up 
one of these slips. Gathering a small hand- 
ful, we showed him, on resuming our place 
in thé earriage,ithat every slip was pungtured 
with innumerable tiny circles. It is the be- 
lief of the Chinaman that every de*d body 
is accompanied to the gravevby its 0.1 soul, 
and that the devil follows, eager to get pos- 
session of the disembodied spirit: But the 
Chinaman knows that the ;deyil is,: above 
everything else, most “curious to know,” and 
so he throws out upon the street hmndreds 
of these perforated papers, hopeful that~be- 
fore the devil satisfies his curiosity-as to tlie 
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whys and wherefores of all. these holes— 


‘ through every oné’of whieh he must slip out 


and in—the imperiled spirit Will have tinte to 
make its escape. And when we began to 
speculate whether the people. who. miake . these 
slips to cheat the devil could 

constitute and establish a4 go 
the people, by the people, 0% the. ; 
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classea throughout the 
' of a class. 


country. 


/« Chureh - Brotherhood in the country. 


who organizes a new class, or 








‘The Lessons in Social Christianity, 
The subscription price, 


published monthly by 


We believe the message they contain should be heard by every Bible, A 


induces a class already 


~. Great Premium Offer . 


in connection with 


. The Gospel of the Kingdom 


BY JOSIAH STRONG 


To this end, 


FREE 
To Any Minister or Layman 


50 ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS OR OVER 


wk \ 
The New Christian Century Co.,are now used by huhdteds ‘ot 
50 cents per year, brings them within the reach of alt mneiovere 


Adult Sunday School, 
and to repay somewhat the work of organizing classes, we offer 


organized, to take up these studies, and who secyres ? 





~ ot 


or Y. M. C. A. Clase, and 








One cloth-bound copy of The New 

, 
- - 
Encyclopedia of Social Reform 
Edited by W. D. P. BLISS . Price, $7.50 
“A perfect mine of information.”—-Dr. ALBERT SHAW, Editor “Review of Reviews.” 

This is a great chance for you to get the most authoritative treasury of social facts and forces extant—and without 
: costing you a cent. Remember The Gospel of the Kitigdom .is only 50 cents a year—it really does not cost so much as is 
| . usually paid for Sunday School quarterlies. And it comes fresh every month. 
| THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 700 East 40th Street, Chicago 
| 
L. a 
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The Christian 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON AND HERBERT L. WILLETT. 
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A Higher Watchword 


T HAS BECOME THE CUSTOM FOR 
| Christian people in speaking of the pro- 
.» gress of missionary work to describe it as 
the “conquest” of heathenism by the gos- 
pel. We have become so accustomed to 
this military term that we do not always 






stop to weigh its significance as an inter- 

pretation of the Christian attitude, nor to 

reflect on the impression which it must create* in the 
’ 


non-Christian mind, 


7 * * 


To be sure, we come honestly by the military phrase- 
ology. The New Testament speaks freely of the fol- 
lower of Jesus as a soldier. The weapons of his warfare 
are enumerated and described. More than this, our 
traditions in the church come in large measure from 
crusading days, when the suggestions of early Christian 
times were taken up and given emphatic expression in 
actual conflicts between Christian Europe and Moslem 
Syria. 

* . * 

But it must be remembered that the military terms 
of the gospel were never applied to what we are ac- 
customed to call the conquest of lands or nations. The 
contests of which the apostles spoke, were not against 
flesh and blood, but against the forces of unrighteous- 
ness organized in human institutions. Moreover, the 
apostles never went forth as soldiers, but always as 
teachers and friends of those whose conversion they 
sought. They won their way not by force, but by love. 
Their ministry was one of gentleness and persuasion. 


+ * 


It was only when Christianity lost its apostolic spirit 
and became a world power that it resorted to force and 
employed the vocabulary of armies. Nothing more 
brutal or unwarranted ever occurred in the story of 
the church than the crusades. Perhaps they were in- 
evitable as an outburst of crude and unreflective en- 
thusiasm in behalf of the faith. But the admixture of 
baser motives, the acts of cruelty, treachery, and in- 
justice with which they were characterized, together 
with their total futility as a means of securing the 
advance of Christianity in the East render the cen- 
turies in which they were the dominant feature among 
the most regrettable in Christian history. 


. aa > 


And yet it is from the crusading era that we have 
derived in large measure the vocabulary which is now 
applied so freely to missionary work. We hear con- 
stantly of the “invasion” of heathen lands, the “con- 
quest” of China, the “victories” won by missionaries in 
India, the “overthrow” of false religions, and the “tri- 
umph” of the gospel. Probably these figures of speech 
are quite harmless provided they are understood as 
suth, and used in circles possessed of a discriminating 


mind. But what must be their impression upon people 
who are really uninformed as to the attitude intelli- 
gent missionaries hold toward the non-Christian faiths? 
And what must be the effect of such language upon 
the minds of intelligent non-Christians ? 


* * * 


Recently, the German emperor, who in most regards 
has shown himself to be a wise and tactful ruler, caused 
his statue to be erected as the central ornament of the 
new German hospice on the Mount of Olives, just out- 
side of Jerusalem. The statue is an equestrian figure 
of the emperor in the full armor of a crusader.. It 
would be difficult to conceive of any device more in- 
sulting to the natives of Palestine, many of whom are 
the Moslem @escendants of those very Saracens who 
suffered such unspeakable atrocities at the hands of 
the crusading knights of Germany, France, and England. 
Certainly a figure that evokes such unhappy memories, 
cannot good-will toward 
Christianity, should seek to 


the sentiment of 
interpreters 


promote 
which its 
strengthen in every land. 


o 7 * 


The church should drop as soon as possible its mili- 
tant and irritating vocabulary. Its attitude toward the 
non-Christian world must be that of tactful, sympa- 
It would be 
fully as appropriate to describe the education of a child 


thetic approach, of winsomeness and love. 


as his “conquest” by his various teachers as to talk 
of the “victory” of Christianity over the confessors of 
the oriental faiths. For both processes, when success- 
ful, are marked by gentle and tactful disclosure of new 
truth, in which process full credit is given for the 
intelligence, sincerity, and concern of the student. As 
well might the process of courtship, by which a young 
man gains the confidence and affection of his sweet- 
heart, be described as a “conquest,” as the successful 
prosecution of missionary work. The very survival of 
such phrases in connection with courtship and marriage 
marks the distance which the wedded estate has ad- 
vanced under Christian inspiration from the old days of 
capture and subjection. 


* * . 


Perhaps in too much of our evangelism the militant 
spirit of attack and capture still remains, and this 
renders it the easier for us to employ the same terms 
in regard to missionary work. But the error is not 
less patent and inexcusable, and its justification disap- 
pears at once upon consideration. 


a * - 


The church should discard unchristian terms, even in 
its thinking regarding the non-Christian peoples, and 
thus the sooner make good its testimony in the waiting 
lands. 
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Social Survey 
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BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 











The Golden Rule as a Social Remedy 


It is possible, however, to 


Of social panaceas there are plenty. 
that 


diagnose most of our social evils as due to selfishness and if 
be true, it is possible to pres ribe a specific for our social diseases, 


the Golden Rule of Jesus. When it becomes impossible for a man 
to be happy like Dives was with 
for us as it was with the Good Samaritan, 


the beggar starving at the gate, 


whenever it is necessary 
to stop and help the man fallen among robbers, social reform will 
proceed apace. We shall then go to the rescue of the poor foreigner 
ignorance makes him willing to work for a corporation for 
We shall not have poodle dogs running around with 
without any 


Ww hose 
half 
diamonds in 


wages. 


their ears and children going to school 


breakfast. 

The Golden Rule demands of us that we should esteem the human 
above all things else. The Golden Rule establishes such a relation of 
perfect sympathy with our fellows that we will actually suffer with 
them when they suffer. Jesus had nothing to say about statistics 
or social theories as such, but no reformer ever placed such a valua- 
tion upon humanity, and none ever demonstrated the power of sym- 
pathy more than he. When capital and labor, employer and em- 
ployee, radical and conservative, shall enter into the spirit of Jesus 
and forsake the pagan spirit of a selfish world, then we may hope to 


usher in the Golden Age, the Millennium of the Christian hope. 


The Vacation Bible School 

The problem of the moral training of the young is a serious one. 
The public school teacher is prevented from using the Bible in many 
states, and the increase of juvenile delinquency is an indication that 
we are not succeeding with the moral training of the young as we 
should. The vacation period is especially trying. In the summer 
months public oversight is withdrawn from seventeen million boys and 
girls. This summer period is one fraught with great moral danger. Is 
not this the very opportunity the church has been waiting for to 
supplement its Bible training by the organization of the Vacation 
Bible School? 

The Daily Vacation Bible School Association of which Robert G. 
Boville is National Director, has been conducting these schools for 
six years. Last year there were over 75,000 children enrolled in these 
schools, only 25 per cent of whom were in any Sunday-school, and 57 
was one 


foreign parentage. The entire cost 


The teaching was done by the 


them of 
dollar for every child 
young people from our colleges who were not otherwise employed in 
“Each school was 


per cent of 
enrolled. 


the summer. The methods are thus described: 
equipped with four teachers, one man as principal and three women 
as assistants, with, where possible, The 
schools opened on the Monday after the Fourth of July, continued 


for six weeks, and were in session every day except Saturday and 


a few volunteer helpers. 


The afternoons of each day were devoted to direction of 
The 
Bible lessons were preceded by singing and calisthenics and were il- 
Hammock- 


Sunday. 
outside games for the children or taking grdups on excursions. 


lustrated by sand-table work and stereopticon pictures. 
making, basketry, and sewing or other manual work, were taught.” 


The benefits discovered from this kind of work are large. It is a 
decidedly advanced kind of mission work in foreign populations and 
neighborhood helps the church the 


the good-will begotten in the 


entire year through. 


The Disciples and Social Service 

Of the five great evangelical denominations, only the Disciples are 
as yet without any organized expression of the social interest. As 
some of the other religious bodies have organized their Social Ser- 
times, this statement is not the 
The fact that 


vice Commissions in very recent 
disgrace to us that it will be in another five years. 
we have not organized is not due to any sociological conservatism 
among us. In times past we have been the first to furnish adherents 
to new social movements. We have been continually told that our 
ministry has stood foremost in open hostility to the saloon. We 
have a number of able ministers that are socialists. Some of our 
most conservative journals have opened their columns to the writ- 
ings of men with social sympathies. 

We have never heard until the other day in any of our journals 


any antithesis between the “gospel” and social service. Uf course 


when the “gospel” gets separated and set over against any cause, 
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we may look ere long for a new heresy to be recognized in our 
ranks. It seems to us that of all the great evangelical denomina- 
tions, we are the freest to take advanced ground upon the social 

We hope that the cohorts of our reformers shall soon 
We have just been reading some of the really great books 


question. 
gather. 

put out by the Methodist Federation for Social Service written by 
The strong sense of the practical makes the 
We are most of us familiar with 
The lat- 


ter is the Superintendent of the Presbyterian Bureau of Socia] Ser- 
I resb} 


men like Earp and Hall. 
Methodists efficient in this field. 
those great Presbyterians, Josiah Strong and Chas. Stelzle. 
vice. No denomination has greater speakers in this field than do 
the Presbyterians. The Baptists have their Social Service Commis- 
sion with Prof. Batten of Des Moines as the head. 
In the Baptist ranks of reform there are such 
Shailer Mathews. Even the 


He addresses our 
Congress this spring. 
great names as Rauschenbusch and 
Unitarians have an organization and have put out the most pro- 
nounced manifesto yet issued in behalf of these new ideas. It would 
be difficult for many of us to go as far as they have gone. 

The Federation of Churches has likewise a committee working in 
this field and they have put forth a manifesto which while more 
conservative than the Unitarian statement, is yet therefore the more 
ready for universal adoption in the churches. The Presbyterians re- 
late their department quite properly to their Home Missions So- 


ciety. What are the Disciples to do about the social movement ? 


A Corporation with Good Working Conditions 

It is so often our duty to complain of the conditions surrounding 
the working women of the land that it is a real pleasure to find a 
situation where we may speak of the labor conditions in commenda- 
We visited the other day the central exchange of the 
We were told here that the ‘company 
This cor- 


tory terms. 
Chicago Telephone Company. 
employed ten thousand women in the city of Chicago. 
poration is therefore one of the largest employers of female labor 
in our city. About a hundred and fifty girls quit every month, either 
to enter matrimony or for other reasons. On this account the com- 
pany is compelled to maintain a school for the training of new re- 
cruits, since the work of the telephone operator is a skilled occupa- 
tion. 

About half of the girls applying for positions are accepted. These 
are put into the company school for a month or six weeks and draw 
wages from the very beginning, getting five dollars a week while in 
school. It is estimated that the company spends fifty dollars get- 
ting a girl ready for work before any service has been rendered at 
all. The new employe is put on a graduated wage scale according 
to experience running from six to eleven dollars a week. There are 
comparatively few of the employes that are working for a lower 
wage than the minimum that would be approved by those who have 
studied the wage question for women working in the city. 

Each employe works six days out of the seven though not all can 
rest on Sunday of course. They work eight hours out of each day 
and never as much as three hours consecutively without a recess. 
The company provides rest rooms and a free lunch each day for 
the girls. This lunch is not elaborate but there is plenty of such 
food as the girls need for good work. The company finds it eeenomy 
to see that the employes are properly fed._ In addition to these 
benefits, there is a voluntary association of the employes managed 
by the company to provide sick benefits. A girl paying fifty cents 
«a month is allowed a dollar a day when laid off for five days con- 
secutively on account of illness. 

We were not able to find very many things that even the most 
alert walking delegate could have demanded to make the telephone 
girls more comfortable than they are. We think we see how the or- 
ganization of a union in such a group would only feed a walking 
delegate at the expense of the girls without any corresponding ben- 
efit. Every corporation which thus anticipates the public’s demands 
for proper labor conditions is entitled to credit. We fancy the com- 
pany finds it pays to treat labor thus but it is to their credit that 
they have discovered this so far in advance of the department stores. 


-Notwithstanding the famines and deaths by plague in India, the 
recent census shows an increase in the population of from 294 to 
315 millions. The increase in the Christian population has been very 
large, ranging from 16 per cent in the Madras presidency, to 446 
per cent in the Punjab. Larger increase is sometimes due to the 
newer work. 

—Promoters of fraudulent schemes, who had obtained $77,000,000 
from the public, were put out of business in the past fiscal year, ac- 
cording to the report of the chief inspector of the Post Office De- 
partment, issued January 21. 
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Baptist College Assured 

Rev. J. H. Shakespere, secretary of the 
Britain and 
Dr. Robert S. MacArthur, president of the 
is returning from his visit to Russia: 


Japtist Union of Great 


Ireland, sends the following from London, ahead of 


japtist Alliance, who 


“There now seems every prospect of the proposed European Bap- 
tist College being established in Russia and in St. Petersburg, which 
has always been the desire of the Baptist World Alliance commit- 
tee. A vice-president of the European section, Sir George McAlpine, 
L.L. D. of Accrington, England, has recently visited St. Petersburg, 
and his work has been followed up by the visit of the president of 
the Alliance, Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur. They 
with high ministers of state with the result that, under conditions 
that are not really onerous, it is now practically certain that the 


have had interviews 


Czar’s government will give its consent.” 

$30,000 toward the founding of this 
It is chiefly 
Rus- 


Baptists of England gave 
Baptist college, and American Baptists gave $70,000. 
to educate ministers for Baptist missions in Russia, and in 
sian dependencies in south eastern Europe, but it is not expected 
that its candidates for the ministry will go to St. Petersburg. The 
new venture is Eastern Europe, and from it missionary advance 


upon Asia—all the way to India and China. 


Methodist College of Rome 


American Methodists have just heard, through Bishop Burt, of the 


success this winter of the Methodist educational work in Rome. 
The Home School for Girls, on Via Garibaldi, is utilizing its last 
toot of space, and Crandon Hall, built by American Methodist 


women, is daily enrolling new pupils. It is a school for young 
women, and is attended by students from some of the best Italian 
families, not in Rome merely, but throughout Italy. 

The College for Boys and Young Men is the latest Methodist 
venture in Rome, and exists solely to educate and bring out leaders 
of the new Italy. It oecupies the ‘upper floors of the Methodist 
central building on the Quirinal Hill, and its enrolment this winter 
exceeds that of any previous year. Recently additional rooms were 
fitted up. 
ceive more pupils in present quarters. 


Now the government has forbidden the college to re- 
Efforts are making to sec- 
cure funds-with which to erect, in a new locality, adequate build- 
known as the Methodist 


ings in size and equipment. It is to be 


College of Rome. 


The Passing of Two Notable Men 
Pere Hyacinthe who died on February 9, at the age of eighty- 
five, at Neuilly, a suburb of Paris, was a Carmelite monk who at- 
tracted attention in this country and Europe in 1870 when in an 
address at the International League of Peace he attempted to rank 
Catholicism as the great religions of 
He was one of the most eloquent pulpit orators 


Protestanism with one of 
civilized peoples. 
of his day. His aggressive utterances raised a storm of protest when 
he later addressed an open letter to the General of the Carmelites 
at Rome, expressing his deep conviction that “if France in particu- 
lar, and the Latin races in general, are given up to social, moral and 
religious anarchy, the principal cause is not Catholicism itself, 
but the manner in which Catholicism has for a Jong time been under- 
stood and practiced.” He was expelled from the order; and the 
breach between him and the church widened when the vatican coun- 
cil proclaimed the dogma of papal infallibility. Thereafter he be- 
came a leader in the little band of Old Catholics first in France, and 
then, soon after his marriage to an American in 1872, at Geneva. 
He later founded a “Christian Catholic” church, which he resigned to 
the care of the Jansenist Archbishop Gul. He visited America first 
in 1872, and later in 1883 and 1884. His last days were spent at 
Neuilly where he often officiated in the Anglican church. Pastor 
Wagner, with Greek and Armenian priests, were at his bedside in 
his latest moments, by his request. His dying words were: “I can 


appear before God. I am at peace with my conscience and my rea- 


son.” 

Dr. Andrew M. Fairbairn, the eminent Congregational theologian, 
known the world over through his great books, died February 9, at 
the age of seventy-eight. He has been regarded by many as the 


ablest thinker and defender of the faith in this generation. His 
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best known works are“fhe Place of Christ in Modern Theology,” and 


“The Philosophy of the Christian Religion.” The latter is said to 
be “his profoundest work and is a masterly discussion of the deep- 
est principles and difficulties of our Christian faith.” He held 
many positions, but his most distinguished office was that of Prin- 
cipal of Mansfield College at Oxford from its organization in 1886 
to his retirement in 1909. 

In passing it is interesting to note that while many are troubled 
in many churehes because of upheavals in theology, men of Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn’s type, often denounced as heretical, as was Dr. 
Mareus Dods in his day, are doing valiant service for the faith of 
multitudes all over the world. The loss of such men to our com- 
mon faith is simply incalculable. To read their writings is to feel 
the greatness of that faith; the wideness of its scope; the depth of 
its problems; the greatness of its endeavors; and the vastness of its 
hopes. These are the universal men who enable us to see the lit- 
tleness of the sectary and the partisan, and the greatness of the 
thinker and the saint. 


The Divided Household of Faith 


While some of our denominational brethren are poking fun at 
the Disciples because of their internal contentions, though pleaders 
for union, we still have a right to be heard on that subject if re- 
There are 186 different kinds 
of churches in the United States, according to Dr. Carroll’s report, 


ligious statistics count for anything. 


besides many small bodies which are not included in the statistical 
tables. Many of the larger bodies are divided and subdivided. 
There are six branches of Adventists; fifteen different groups of 
Baptists; eleven groups of “Brethren”; twelve kinds of Catholics; 
twenty-three associations of Lutherans, and twelve of Mennonites. 
There are seventeen varieties of Methodists; twelve of Presbyter- 
ians. 

No greater triumph of Christianity would be possible than the 
readjustment of these unhappy conditions. It is a real tragedy, 
that against Christ’s prayer for the unity of His people, there has 
been the constant tendency to divide. This fact has given rise to 
the question whether with liberty of opinion, union is ever pos- 
We believe that it is. 


sible. 


Man Before the Ice Age in England 

The age of man has ever been a subject of interest to mankind. 
The recent discovery in England of a human skeleton says the 
Churchman, “has forced the geologists to the conclusion that it 
must have belonged to a man who lived before the severest dis- 
placements of the glacial period.” So interesting is the discovery 
among the scientists that we give the account in full: 

“That the skeleton should have belonged to an age antedating 
the glacial period in itself would be remarkable enough, for it would 
carry the presence of man in Europe far back of the age indicated 
by the skeletons unearthed at Neanderthal, La Naulette and Spy, 
and probably beyond the period indicated by the more recent exca- 
vations at Mauer near Heidelberg and at La Chapelle aux Saintes, 
which seemed to belong to a later part of the glacial age. But, 
more remarkable, this skeleton is not of the Neanderthal type, though 
much older, it is farther advanced, much more like the modern man. 
The Neanderthal type seems rather a degenerate survival of some 
older stock than a progenitor of our race. Professor Keith, an- 
thropologist of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, is 
quoted as saying: “The finding of this skeleton strengthens the be- 
lief that the evolution of man was an infinitely longer process than 
we originally thought. At one time believers in the evolutionary 
theory thought that man’s development to his present state might 
have taken something like 10,000 years. 
at something around 20,000 years. 
this man’s bodily frame-work and modern man’s are so minute as 
to prove that the evolution must have taken hundreds of thousands 
of years.’ 

“Mr. Lucas, Curator-in-chief of the Brooklyn Institute, says these 
recent discoveries show that man ‘found his way into Great Britain 
while the British Isles were still a peninsula and the Thames a tri- 
butary of the Rhine, and in the ancient valley of the Thames pur- 
sued the deer or fled from the cave bear and the tiger.’ That, ac- 
cording to the calculations of the anthropologists, may well have 
been from 400,000 to 750,000 years ago.” 


Later they put the period 
The difference, if any, between 


—At every town in the Canal Zone there is a Y. M. C. A. building. 
There are Protestant churches and a Protestant Sunday-school at 
every center. There are four Catholic priests. Most of the Spanish 
and other European laborers are, of course, Catholic. 
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The Christian Hope 


Che Christian has hope for the life that now is and for that which 
is to come. He does not vostpone all his happiness till after death 
neither does he believe that experience of things that are seen ex- 
hausts the meaning of life. 

The Christian people view themselves as sons of God. For them 
God is not power alone but wisdom and love. The world in which he 
Its seeming hardness has often 


They believe, there- 


has placed them is friendly to them. 
been shown to be the grace of God in disguise. 
fore, that nature, when understood, does not, “red in tooth and claw 
with ravine,” shriek against the creed of love. 
As sons of God Christians rejoice that they are allied 

“To that which doth provide 

And not partake, effect and not receive!” 
rheir hope is that of builders. Not as idle dreamers do they look 
forward to the coming of the day when men shall recognize the ob- 
ligations of universal brotherhood and the privileges belonging to 
them as the children of the Father in heaven. They have a vision of 
a city of God to be constructed by the cotperation of human and 
divine They set a high value on human achievement. 
rhe 


vouth. 


agencies, 
Christian hope takes up into itself all the generous visions of 

There is nothing more hostile to sound Christian sentiment 
than the theory that the enthusiasms of youth should be sternly 
repressed, In maturity our selfishness leads us to speak lightly of 
youth for attempting to do what we have failed to do. The heavenly 
vision of youth may have its basis in abounding physical life; it is 
the for that. 


reason for eradicating them by unsympathetic criticism. 


That motives need to be purified is no 
We need 
If we act well our part 


none worse 
hope in God to make this life worth while. 
here and now, we shall be ready for a larger life when God calls 
is to lt 

The Christian view of life gives to the individual soul an exalted 
place in the world. It accords to all men the right to exercise the 
temper of free persons. 
God, 


We have much to learn about the liberty 


of the sons of Boastful egotism is common, The fear of the 


slave is often exhibited. Who of us has an adequate appreciation of 
himself as a part of the spiritual realm’? Do we refuse to be satis- 
fied with a partially unified life? Have we the proper respect for 
our own experience and judgment’? Is our sense of honor that of 
the duelist or that of the disciple whose Master bore the sins of the 
world? The self-assertion which kills is not worthy to be named in 
connection that life. 

We little about the 


That is what Christianity has been doing from the beginning. 


with which saves 
values. 
Its 


The way of the cross leads 


hear not a said transformation of 


treatment of suffering illustrates this. 
to victory and the cross itself becomes a glorious symbol of God’s 
love lor 


man, “All the suffering, all the imperfection, all the un- 


satisfied aspiration and longing of which the traces are so abundant 
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in external nature as well as in man, do but point forward to a time 
when the suffering shall cease, the imperfection be removed and the 
frustrated aspirations at last crowned and satisfied; and this coin- 
cides with the glorious consummation which awaits the Christian.” 
Our knowledge of the future is limited. Richard Baxter wrote: 
“My knowledge of that life is small, 
rhe eve of faith is dim; 
But ‘tis enough that 
And I shall be with him.” 


The unspiritual man has an unspiritual] hope. 


Christ knows all, 
He projects the life 


he now lives into the future. If he thinks of his sins. he hopes to 


escape in some way from the penalty due him. The spiritual man 
hopes to escape from his sins, He longs to be at peace with God, to 
know the depths of divine mercy. He abhors his ingratitude and 
lack of sympathy, not the difficulties into which they have brought 
him. Pain he often regards as God’s messenger to remind him of his 


high destiny. [Midweek Service, March 6. Rom. 8:14-25.] S. J. 


Among the Hills 
A LENTEN StTupy. 


From the Jordan where his baptism had. occurred and he had felt 
within him the arousal of that holy purpose which answered to the 


divine call, Jesus hurried away into the wilderness. It would have 
seemed natural that he should go back to his home in Nazareth, 
either to resume his work or to begin the new ministry. Or he 


might have gone up to Jerusalem, the intellectual and religious cen- 
ter of the nation’s ife, to inaugurate his plans. But he did neither. 
He went away into the silence of the hills from which John had 
come. He wished only to be alone with himself and the Father, 
to think out the new meaning of life and the plans that were now 
necessary. 

7 o . 

Tradition and imagination have loved to picture those waste 
spaces to which Jesus retired. The Hill Country of Judea, as it 
was called, was the southern division of that great mountain chain 
which formed the rocky ridge of Palestine, and extended with almost 
unbroken continuity from the Lebanons on the north to the south- 
ward slopes of the great Tih desert south of Beersheba. In the 
northern portion this rocky region was called the Hills of Galilee. 
In its central part it was known in Old Testament times as Mount 
Ephraim, and in the south people spoke of it as the Hill Country 
This latter region included all the mountainous section 
south and east of Jerusalem, and on its eastern flank it formed 
the rocky barrier which faced the deep trench of the Jordan. This 
rough district was not well adapted to cultivation. Rather it was 
the range of wandering shepherds and of the wild beasts who lived 
in the hills or roamed up from the thickets of the Jordan to hunt 


of Judea. 


their prey in the rocky uplands. 
* 7. * 

No certainty of knowledge remains as to the whereabouts of 
Jesus during the forty days’ stay in this rough region. Tradition, 
quick to localize important events in the vicinity of monastic re- 
treats, placed the scene of the temptation at the top of the loftiest 
peak of the rock wall west of the Jordan. It is a hill of several 
hundred feet, half way up whose steep eastern face the Monastry of 
From the heights above a 
Across the 
Mount of 


St. John clings to the side of the cliff. 
panorama of the entire region is spread before the eye. 
tumbled mountains to the west rises the tower on the 
Olives. North and south runs the mountain range, with here and 
there a peak more conspicuous than the rest, like the Frank Moun- 
tain, Herod’s resting place, to the south, and the uplifted Ebal 
standing almost at the farthest northern horizon, though on clear 
days the snowy dome of Hermon is visible far beyond. To the 
east and almost at the feet of the beholder lies the splendid valley 
of the Jordan, and southward only a few miles away the mysterious 
and solemn turquoise beauty of the Dead Sea. Immediately at the 
foot of this mountain the Fountain of Elisha gushes forth from 
the soil, and waters the whole district of Jericho, whose gardens 
look like a paradise as compared with the stretches of drifting sand 
further south toward the Dead Sea. 
* * . 

This mountain the monks of the middle ages called the Quaran- 
tana, the “Mountain of the Forty Days,” and here they insisted took 
place those searching experiences through which Jesus passed pre- 
paratory to his entrance upon the redemptive work of his life. But 
the only significant reason why this spot should be chosen rather 
than another for the scene of these spiritual struggles of our Lord 
is the fact that the lofty elevation of the spot seemed te make it 
appropriate as the stage for that great drama of the “lofty moun- 
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tain” from which Jesus looked on “all the kingdoms of the world 
and their glory.” But a construction of the narrative puts 


too much stress upon the figurative words employed. It is far more 


such 


kely that Jesus remained in the obscurer regions among the hills, 
seeking the solitude which now became to him the vital atmosphere 


= great preparation. 


or n 


- * * 


For it was solitude which he sought. He was not unaccustomed 
to hours of quiet; among the hills of Galilee ‘in the vicinity of 
Nazareth he had long since learned the art of solitary prayer. Those 


long night watches of which we read in the Gospels were not the 


idents of his later years alone. The prayerfulness of Jesus was 
in art early learned and a necessity of his spiritual existence. 


* * * 


But in the face of the great announcement at the Jordan 
it was imperative that he should have his time of leisure and soli- 
the 
He knew that John’s message 
afte. 


now 
tude to think through the great problem of his lite. He knew 
character of Israel’s Messianic hope. 

ul included to One 


m. Was he then that expected One? 


frequent reference who should come 
lf so, how was he prepared 
to meet the popular expectation of the Messiah? It was clear that 
the nation waited eagerly for a military leader who could deliver 

from the thraldom of Roman subjection. That Messianic warrior 

is in the thought of every patriotic mind, and all the Messianic 
utterances of the Old Testament were eagerly construed to imply 
the same sort of hope. 

- * * 
Jesus knew full well, from his study of the Scriptures fn his home, 
the school at Nazareth, and in the solitude of his private devo- 


tions, that the real Messianic hopes of the Old Testament moved on 


Christians Only, Not 


the names in con- 


affirmations” of 


protest of their 
nection the The Christian 
{ wish to protest against any declarations, any theology, any in- 


If others against use 


with “six Century, 
terpretations of our plea that would unchureh or unchristianize, 
or exclude from the good trope of heaven, our brethren of different 
names who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. God knows 
there are already among us factors sufficiently numerous, operat- 
ing to sectarianize and ruja our plea, and to reduce a growing 
household of faith to a dreary cave of Adullam, without the help 
The 
affirmations by some of our ablest men has thrown our long estab- 
bold to that if 
these denials and their implications are to be accepted as authori- 
will But | 


shall not so believe; I insist that our position has been misrepre- 


of any of our representative men. denial of The Century's 


lished convictions into chaos; and I am declare 


tative, our mission not end—it has already ended. 


there are no Chris- 
If there 


sented by some of our representative men, 4 
tians to be united, how can we plead for Christian union? 
ire no churches of Christ save those of our faith, wherein lies the 


meaning of the advocacy of Christian union’ Others may choose 
the attitude of Ishmael. toward the vast majority of Christ's fol- 
lowers if they will; I shall continue in the faith wherein I was 


orn, and the faith wherein I have stood for the twenty years of 
my ministry, and the faith wherein I stand to-day, that there are 
churehes of Christ of every name and creed, and Christians, what- 
ever name or sign they bear, apart from our particular circuit of 
the Mr. 
asserts and implies, that the Brainerds and the Martyns are not 


congregations. If I believed what disavowal of Spencer 


members of the Church of Christ, and not even Christians—perish 
the thought!—because they stumbled over the translation of a 
Greek verb, I should postpone the Christian union propaganda for 
the 
In the light of recent declarations from our repre 


the present at least and inaugurate another in interests of 
exact philology. 
sentative men, our humanity and not our orthodoxy is on trial. 
It is a strange love for our brethren of other folds that would deny 
them membership in the Church of Christ, and that would refuse 
I think they would 


while 


to acknowledge them as brethren in the Lord. 
love if it 


appreciate our were less ardent our logic is 


so relentless. 

Let us return once more to the affirmation of Alexander Camp- 
bell which through all the years has been rock to our feet and 
sky to our sight in the discussion of this terrific and humiliating 
reblem; terrific, because of its implications, and humiliating be- 
us in the noon of our man- 
with other childish 


hours of faith’s awakening. 


1use we allow it to continue to vex 


hood’s faith when we should have forgotten it 


things which belong to the earliest 


Hear him: 
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levels vastly higher than this. He saw that it was morally impos- 
sible to reconcile the actual’ movement of the, kingdom of God’ with 
the crass popular messianism of his day. Already several would- 
be Messiahs had appeared, and each one had found an eager though 
local and temporary response. Was he to take that lower political 
attitude of leadership and attempt to satisfy the people, or was 
he to follow out his own higher conviction as to the meaning of the 
Undoubtedly the latter 


And could he doubt that success was possible 


divine program and the need of the hour? 
was his only course. 
to him on this higher level? Could he not take his place with the 
had 


Israel’s uplift and spiritual redemption in the hope of complete suc- 


great company of moral leaders who given their lives for 


Surely the nation was ready for a true prophetic word. Its 


cess? 


response to John’s message had shown the possibilities of the oc- 


casion. And beyond Israel lay the world waiting for the same 
ereat urgent call to the new life. 
. * >. 
This Jesus, in the solitude of the hills, saw clearly the choice 
which he must make between a popular and lesser purpose and the 


had 


would be. 


supreme vocation to which he been summoned. But he could 


not doubt what his choice It only remained to con- 


sider the methods by which he should bring his purposes to pass. 
And so the days passed onward in these exalted thoughts. Time 
and space were as nothing to him, the rapture of the divine pres- 
ence and the exaltation of a majestic purpose thrilled him and gave 
life. 


burning with a mighty idea he gave no thought to food. 


him a consciousness of the fullness of Strong in body and 
It was no 
conventional fast to which he gave himself, but a period of spiritual 
exaltation so absorbing that the needs of the body were forgotten. 


But the temptation was yet to come. 


the Only Christians 


“Who is a 
heart that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, the Son of God, repents 


Christian? I answer, Every one who believes in his 
of his sins, and obeys him in all things according to his measure 
of the knowledge of his will. A perfect man in Christ, or a perfect 
Christian, is one thing; a babe in Christ, a stripling in the faith, or 
an imperfect Christian, is another. The New Testament recognizes 
both the perfect and the imperfect man in Christ. I cannot, there- 
fore, make any one duty the standard of Christian faith or char- 
acter, not even immersion into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, and in my heart regard all that have 
been sprinkled in infancy without their own knowledge and consent 
as aliens from Christ and the well-grounded hope of heaven.” 
This is Mr. Campbell’s definition of a Christian. I accept it; and 
that acceptance lifts for me the question of the relationship we 
owe to those of other communions out of the realm of controversy, 
and places it in the realm of things incontrovertible. To accept Mr. 
Campbell’s definition at its face value, and then in this age of en- 
lightenment to revive an ancient controversy as to the standing of 


the sight of 


seriousness. 


churches in God, is to convict oneself 


intellectual 


pedoba ptist 


ot a lack of Mr. Campbell is representa- 


tive ‘enough for me, all other influential names to the contrary 


notwithstanding. 
Mr. Campbell would not make 
faith 


affirmations would. 


any one duty the standard of 


Christian or character; the dissenters from The Century’s 
He would not regard as aliens from Christ and 
the well-grounded hope of heaven those who had been sprinkled in 
infaney; the dissenters would. They deny that such are members 
of the Church of Christ; they deny that such are Christians, no 
matter how noble and spotless their lives as they grow in years 
and in grace; they are bound logically to deny them the hope of 
He would not make even immersion into the name of the 
Father and ofthe Son and of the Holy Spirit, the standard of 
They think they 


are establishing their orthodoxy by quarrelling with The Christian 


heaven. 


Christian faith or character; the dissenters would. 


Century; their quarrel is with Mr. Campbell and everything we 
know of God’s Fatherhood on the pages of the New Testament. The 
real heresy in this latest controversy is on the side of the ortho- 
dox. , 

f never thought to see the day when men of I. J. Spencer’s type 
would state in print what he has concerning the faith of the Dis- 
ciples. He is a much braver man than I, for T could never bring 
myself to the task of unchurching and unchristianizing millions of 
the most devoted souls who ever lived in order to preserve a cor- 
Mr. 
Campbell never did such a thing, nor should any man who has any 
If it be urged that loyalty to the 


rect form of baptism. I look upon such efforts as sacrilegious. 


reverence for his 


memory. 
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Scriptures compels us so to do, let us remember that martyr-fires 
and chains and dungeons have their apologists; and that every mis- 
chief carries its plausibility as every man carries his shadow. It 
is a curious interpretation of Scripture that would compel us to dis- 
fellowship the vast majority of Christendom in order to maintain 
our loyalty to the text of Scripture. And those 
such is their duty must be made to see that they cannot close the 


who believe that 


doors of the church with one hand in this world against the pious 
souls with whom we do not agree on the subject of baptism, and 
with the other hand open for them the gates of heaven. This is a 
good time to expose that hocus-pocus which holds saints and heroes 
up for the emulation of the congregation on Sunday and remands 


them to chains of darkness at the close of the sermon. 

Not the least of my regrets that these good brethren should have 
repudiated what thousands of our preachers have held regarding 
our relation to those of other churches, as affirmed by The Cen- 
tury, has been the satisfaction they afforded that wolf-like ignor- 
ance that preys upon all the dissensions of the brotherhood, cham- 
pions every sectarianizing influence that appears, turns hatreds into 
benedictions, and encourages benevolent enterprises in the interest 
of personal revenge. Had there been a few protests in this direc- 
tion by the Spencers, the Richardsons, the Medburys, the Combs’, the 
cause of Christ would have been better served. 

But to show that the representative men have misrepresented us, 
and that the Disciples do not cherish a harsh and unfeeling creed, 
I quote from the Christian Evangelist of February 15, containing 
an essay entitled “The Meaning of Membership,” by Dr. R. P. Shep- 
herd in which he says: 

“Surely no intelligent Disciple ever denied that there were Chris- 
tians in all churches, and that whatever would constitute a Chris- 
tian in any church would make him a Christian if he dropped all 
denominational and party distinctions.” 

So we have always seemed to believe; so The Christian Century 


affirmed; and so denied I. J. Spencer, and apparently some others 


whose names we will not use because we cannot trust our own 


We know what they said, but we cannot believe that they 
What Dr. Shepherd says has been the faith 


eves, 


meant what they said. 


of the Disciples on that particular issue, until denied by Mr. 
Spencer and others. But we believe they are wrong and that Dr. 


Shepherd is correct. Still, if he would be regular and representative 


utterance so as to exclude from church fellow- 
And it is 
editor some where to open the columns of his paper to record the 
This 


is the time to line up; let the brethren speak out; to morrow may 


he must revise that 


ship thousands of the church universal. in order for an 


avalanche of protests against such heresy as Dr. Shepherd’s. 


ve everlastingly too late. 
It is a sorry spectacle that now when Christendom is losing the 


asperity of former days, and becoming more tolerant toward dif- 


lessons of human brotherhood, 


that 


while the people who say 


ferent beliefs, practicing the great 


we should have started a discussion must fill every toler- 


ant man among us with humiliation; 
little of Christian union are opening doors to let their brethren in 
to their fellowships and their hearts, we who talk of that as a 
paramount issue, should now be trying to close doors to keep our 
brethren out! 

The Fatherhood of God 


in the church militant, and according to them the good hope of 


is to me a sufficient reason for including 


heaven, all who have named the name of the Lord Jesus. They 
have erred on many subjects, it is true; so have we, but their re- 
ward like our own is sure, despite our errors. I shall never be- 


lieve that a God whose name is love has ever made the salvation 
of the race depend upon intellectual exactness, or upon the cor- 
rect rendering of Greek verbs, when millions in many lands can 
never know when such verbs are correctly rendered. If immersion 
is the royal road to heaven, if Methodists and Presbyterians are not 
without 
of Christ because of an error on the subject of baptism, then we 


Christians immersion; if their churches are not churches 
should ery aloud and spare not; baptism should be the absorbing 
theme of all our pulpits, and our tears and our clothing should never 
be dry. Certainly with no Christians to be united, Christian union 
must be a farce. 

Once we make it clear that we are pleading for union with those 
whose identity with Christ and his church we deny; reading pious 
souls out of the church when we ought to rejoice that their names 
are written in heaven; breaking fellowship with the great souls in 
the church universal when we ought to count it an honor to be 
in that fellowship ourselves; closing the doors of heaven against 
those into whose hearts Christ has entered; raising our hands in the 


pride of exclusive opinion against those whose names are graven on 
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the hands of God—then let us know that our sincerest overtures on 
behalf of Christian union will be a bombardment of the skies, and 


the best of pleas will fall to the ground as unheeded as rains that 
disappear in the abyss of the sea. 

[ have watched with interest the different phases through which 
our brethren have passed for twenty-five years; I have viewed a 
crisis or two with alarm; I never allowed myself to doubt the suc- 
cess of our mission, no matter how many perilous influences beset it. 
Put I am free to say that never in my acquaintance with the Dis- 
ciples have we faced an issue as grave as that forced upon us by 
Z. T. and I, J. correct, 
we shall live on as a denomination, as a narrow, hide-bound sect: 
but the charity, the outlook, the fraternity of a Restoration move- 


Sweeney Spencer. If their views are 


ment have gone. The history of the past month will force us 
back to ante-bellum days, unless those who believe that these 


good men are in error will resist their dangerous aggressions with 
all their power. I do not despair, for I believe that when the con- 
fusion of the hour has passed, these and other good men like them 
will rise with us, and save us from the fate of the intolerant and 
the excfusive. 

In the light of the new representative teaching, there will be no 


longer doubt concerning the question, Are there few that be 
saved? Our Year Book settles the number and status of the elect! 
Finally, while I cannot agree with some of the positions of 


The Christian Century, I congratulate it upon the noble work it 
is doing in counteracting the belittling and reactionary influences 
that are at work among us; upon the brilliant and scholarly edi- 
torials that appear in its pages week after week; upon its wide out- 
look and optimism; upon the introduction of its readers to fields 
of Christian service at home and abroad; upon its insistence on sane 
and reasonable views of Christianity; the presence of the catholic 
spirit in its columns, and the absence of the sectarian spirit there- 
from; and I cheerfully express my conviction and my gratitude, in 
the light of retrograde movements, and particularly of the recent re- 
treat to the almost forgotten period of cast-iron exclusiveness, 


that it has come to the Kingdom for such a time as this. FE. B. B. 


The Shadow of the Gallows 


A few weeks since we had occasion to remark that the sentiment 
in favor of the abolition of the death penalty is rapidly gaining 
Recent events have emphasized both the reality and the 
very great need of such a sentiment. 


way. 


Within the past few days five men were executed in this city, 
Of course every expedient was attempted in the effort 
to save their lives by legal means. “It is one of the guarantees 
offered by our institutions that every man shall have the benefit of 
every device which his counsel can suggest for his liberation. In 


by hanging. 


the present instance all these devices failed. ‘The cases 
fectly clear. Four of the condemned for a 
clearly proved and so revolting in its character as to leave no doubt 
in the mind of any person as to their guilt and the propriety of 
inflicting upon them the fullest penalty prescribed by law. This 


penalty in the State of Illinois is hanging. 


were per ° 


men were crime so 


Yet the most determined and invincible advocate of capital pun- 
ishment could hardly fail to reconsider his attitude in the light 
of the facts attending these executions. For days preceding the 
event the newspapers were filled with long and minute accounts 
of the doings and sayings of these men, and of the efforts which 
were being made in their behalf. It was inevitable, in spite of the 
terrible character of the crimes with which they were charged, that 
a superficial public sentiment should invest them with some of the 
qualities of heroes in the circumstances. In how many shallow 
minds must not the thought have arisen, whether it were not 
worth while to gain such publicity and interest even at the expense 
of the death that would presently befall. 

The execution was conducted with entire propriety and in the 
presence of the very limited number of persons prescribed by law. 
Yet the streets about the county jail were packed with a dense 
crowd of the morbidly curious, who stood for hours with no other 
motive than to be as near as possible to the scene of the tragedy 
that behind the stone walls of the jail. Of? 
course the one topic of conversation for this crowd of men and 


was being enacted 
boys was the crime and the penalty. Probably no school for the 
instruction of the impressionable in depravity could have been more 
effective than the atmosphere created by newspaper and conversa- 
tional publicity centered about this episode. 

The bodies of the criminals when taken from the jail were the 
objects of such eager curiosity that the wagons enroute to the under- 
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taker’s establishment where the remains were kept, and the church 
from which the funeral was held were almost literally mobbed by 
a multitude of people seemingly half insane with the desire to grat- 
ify their curiosity. 

If these men had been sentenced to life imprisonment at hard 
labor they would have dropped out of notice without a particle of 
publicity, and no one would have thought it worth while to parade 
their crime and their punishment before the public. As it is, this 
entire community, and in a measure the whole country, has been 
flooded with the details of the whole unspeakable business. What- 
ever incitements to crime result from such publicity are already 
doing their work. Perhaps never in the history of the city has 
been a more open reign of violence than during the period 
since it became practically certain that the men would be hanged. 
As a deterrent to crime the death penalty is a pathetic failure. 


there 


The shadow of the gallows is over the commonwealth that still 
persists in afflicting this medizeval and barbarous punishment. Nor 
is it revolting merely because it is the least justifiable of the meth- 
ods employed to put men to death by the process of law. From 
the moral point of view electrocution is no better. It is inconsis- 
tent with civilization and Christianity to take human life. It is 
ineffective as a preventive of crime. It brutalizes the moral sense 
of the community. It makes heroes of the criminals who become 
its victims. 

For these reasons those states which have not already abclished 
this relie of darkness ought to do so. It would be impossible to 
persuade those commonwealths that had once abandoned the prac- 
tice to return to it. A great number of the most intelligent and 
publie-spirited citizens condemn it. The experience of a community 
like this, when it passes through an episode of this character, con 
verts tens of thousands more to an attitude of opposition. It was 
a notable fact that in a number of murder trials immediately fol- 
lowing the executions not a single juror could be secured who did 
not confess that he had conscientious scruples against the death 
penalty. It is hard to have to teach morals by such shocking and 
disquieting methods, but if the lesson can be effective it may ‘be 
worth while. 

A law abolishing thé death penalty, but providing that no man 
convicted of a crime for which a life sentence is imposed shall be 
released by executive clemency or at least rendering pardon im- 
possible until a measurable amount of the penalty had been suffered, 
would vindicate the honor of those states which still linger under 
the shadow of the gallows, and would provide adequate, and we 
should hope redemptive, punishment for the worst class of criminals. 








Editorial Table Talk 


—Readers of The Christian Century who know how generously 
its columns are opened to expressions of dissent from its editorial 
opinions and policies, will take no stock in the attempt of a con- 
temporary to make it appear that this paper declines to publish 
protests against certain affirmations with regard to the Christian 
status of the members of evangelical denominations which recently 
appeared in our columns. The editors regard it as a plain duty 
humbly to make what reparation is in their power to any man 
whose convictions were misrepresented by our appeal to him for 
Up to date we have received 














endorsement of these affirmations. 
two such disclaimers—those of Rev. I. J. Spencer and Rev, Wallace 
Tharp. Both have published. If others are received they 
will promptly appear. We decline, however, to publish a protest 
against the mere use of the names of missionary afd college officials 
for the very plain reason that their names were editorally with- 
drawn from the statement immediately after its publication. There 
However, if 


been 


for them to protest against. such per- 


is nothing 
sons wish to disavow the theses as made by us, or to affirm them, 
our columns are open to them as to all our readers whether their 
names were included in the original list or not. The statements oi 
the officers of the Church Extension Society and the American 
Society appearing recently in other newspapers were declined by 
us on the ground that our absolute withdrawal of their names made 
any such statement superfluous. The most primary sense of jus- 
tice should have prompted the authors of those statements to include 
in them the reason of our declination before they sent them to the 
press. The whole episode has an interesting background of which 
we may or may not speak at a later time, depending upon the 
curve the present movement takes. 
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—And now begins the annual joy of preparation for the national 


conventions. Louisville, Ky., Oct. 15-22, are place and date. The 
program for the opening session, Tuesday evening, Oct. 15, has been 


announced. Dr. E. L. Powell and the governor of Kentucky will 
deliver welcome addresses: Mr. R. A. Long of Kansas City will 
respond, and President A. McLean will deliver the convention 


sermon. From this it is safe to predict that most people who go 
at all will be there on timé. Louisville Disciples are at work with 
zeal and system to make a great convention second only in atten- 
dance to the centennial at Pittsburg. Ten thousand delegates are 
expected from Kentucky alone. Everybody who ever lived in Ken- 
tucky will want to go back home, and those who were never there 
will take this opportunity to go and see just why her sons and 
daughters love her so tenderly. 


—The statistical report of church membership annually prepared 
by Dr. H. K. Carroll states that the Disciples did not submit any 
figures for the past year as there were none dependable at hand. 
Last year’s figure showing a membership of 1,307,000, was too large, 
he says, as it included the world membership, not simply that of 
the United States. It is better that the figures were withheld 
this year while the basis of a new year book ewas being laid. On 
this basis we may reasonably expect more accurate statistics next 
year than we have ever possessed. 
satisfaction, and while necessarily incomplete, it marks a very im- 
portant step in the direction of gathering and dealing with the 
significant data of the brotherhood. 


The new year book is a great 


—Every student of social problems should have the new Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Reform, edited by W. D. Bliss, Price $7.50. It is a 
treasury of social facts and methods. No reference volume in 
your library will be used more frequently. It is the most complete 
and authoritative thing of its kind in print. You may have it 


absolutely free. Consult the advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 


—All differences are hushed in the genuine sympathy felt by The 
Christian Century for the household of Russell Errett, publisher 
of the Christian Standard. Within six months two sons have died, 
the death of the second having taken place last week at Bethany 
College, where the young man was a student. Mr. Errett himself 
is just now convalescing from a long and serious illness. 


—Dr. Washington Gladden has refused to join other Columbus, 
O., ministers in inviting Rev. “Billy” Sunday to conduct a revival 
meeting in that city. Dr. Gladden says his church will not be 
closed during the meeting, and he will do what he can to keep 
the other churches open. He speaks strong words against what he 
calls Mr. Sunday’s love of money and profanity. 


—The presidency of the board of directors of the Winona assem- 
bly and Bible conference has been accepted by William J. Bryan, ac- 
cording to officers of the association. Mr. Bryan will be elected for- 
mally at the next meeting of the directors. Mr. Bryan and the 
Rey. Sol. S. Dickey are attempting to raise $1,000,000 for the in- 
stitution. 


—Liquor interests won a far-reaching victory in the United States 
Supreme Court by a decision that railroads must carry beer when 
offered for transportation into “dry counties” of another state. The 
decision affected particular shipments from Indiana into Kentucky. 
The court held that beer and intoxicating liquors were legitimate 
commodities of commerce under the interstate law. 


—Edward Hines, the Chicago millionaire lumberman who boasted 
that he “put Lorimer over” at a cost of $100,000, and who was de- 
fended at the Portland convention of the Disciples last July, was 
expelled from the Union League Club of Chicago last week by an 


executive committee vote of 11 to 2. 


[It would be no surprise just now if this news note should be 
found running through the religious press: The Disciples have 
progressed so far in their advocacy of Christian union as to be 


whether or Presbyterians, Congregationalists 


now debating not 
and Methodists are Christians. 


—There is a bit of apprehension in the editorial offices over the 
Disciples’ Congress to be held in Kansas City in April. The edi- 
tors fear that there will not be any more problems worth writing 
about when that program has been carried out. 


—Christianity claims about 3,000,000 adherents in India. This 
is only about one per cent of the population. About seventy-one 
per cent of the people are Hindus; twenty-one per cent Mohamme- 


dans, and three per cent Buddhists. 
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The chaplain’s text was, “Quit you like 
men.” When he finished, the verses he was 
surprised to see No, #62 looking at him 
intently and listening hard. No. 9462 sel- 
dom listened, and never intently. He was 
known as a bad man. Twice he had slugged 
«a guard; once he had raised a rumpus that 
came near to being a riot; and once he had 
escaped, and for three weeks had lived in 
a swamp before he was captured. In less 
than a week he would walk out in his new 
prison suit with six dollars in money, an 
evil reputation even for a convict, and not 
a friend, 

\ll this went through the’ chaplain’s mind 
as he continued: “Men, you can make of this 
place either of two things—a pool that 
simply stands, stagnates, and fills with poi- 
sons, or a lake into which flows the river 
of your lives, which, passing through, leaves 
all the dirt behind and runs beautifully on 
to the sea. Its border is a garden of ver- 
dure. It gives health and wealth to its sur- 
ioundings. Either you can stagnate here, 
fill your lives with poisons, and when you 
leave, be a menace to the community where 
you go; or you can, by God’s help, filter 
out the evil of your lives and go out into 
the world purified men. It will not be an 
easy task; but “Quit you like men.’” 

No. 9462 kept right on listening. Uncon- 
sciously he squared his shoulders as he rose 
to march out to the dining-room. The chap- 
lain saw, and made a mental note of it. 

The chaplain startled himself out of sev- 
eral reveries during the next day in his 
office. What would—nay, what could No. 
1462 do with his freedom? Not a friend; 
not even a relative who cared enough to 
write. Not a place for steady, honest em- 
ployment. The legislature had talked of 
making employment for discharged convicts, 
but it had ended in talk. 

The chaplain had delivered multitudes of 
lectures on the “prison question.” He had 
heen cheered to the echo by the assembled 
congregations. But when he had made an 
appeal that they personally should give em- 
ployment to the discharged convicts, and had 
offered to become the employment bureau, 
there had, in all his experience, been but 
one offer. 

\ farmer had waited for him after a lec- 
ture, and after introducing himself, had said: 
Just send one up to me some day. I ain’t 
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got nothing to tempt anyone, and we'll do 
our best, me and Marthy. We been think- 
ing about ‘In as much as ye done it unto 
one of the least of these, ye done it unto 
me.’ We ain’t got much, but we'll share 
what we got.” 

The chaplain was thinking about this 
farmer. Could he send No. 9462 out to this 
farm? No. 9462 didn’t have a good record. 
Would it be safe to send him to the farm? 
But there was that intent look in his eyes, 
that unconscious squaring of the shoulders. 
If he meant to quit himself like a man, he 
would make a hard fight to do it. Well, he’d 
see. 

Friday morning a blue coated guard went 
to the cell of No. 9462. “Pete, your time’s 
out; but before you go, the chaplain wants 
to see you in his office.” 

No. 9462 shuffled out and followed the 
guard toward the chaplain’s office. He was 
pondering over what he would do with his 
freedom. No friends of the right sort, no 
home, no relatives. His bold heart shrank 
from meeting the world. No wonder old 
man Parks committed theft so he would get 
sent up again. He would feel like it, too, 
cnly for his new resolve. And then he was 
only thirty-five, a young man in his prime. 

What if his mother could see him now? 
She’d been dead twenty years. Since then, 
there had been no hand to guide, no love to 
follow. Just one shift after another—one 
evil companion to another, until crime, ar- 
rest, and imprisonment had come. That had 
been life for twenty years. Now, what was 
before him? 

“Mr. Nevins,” began the chaplain, “I have 
news for you. Good news! Take this note 
to Robert Harkness at this address. He'll 
meet you at the depot tonight. He knows 
all about you, and wants to employ you on 
the farm. Go out there and be the man I 
expect you to be. Yes, be a man. Write 
me. I’m your friend every day. Be a man.” 

Tears stole into the eyes of No. 462. 
Could it be possible? For twenty years he 
had known naught of kindness. No, memory 
of kindness lingered in his heart at all, save 
with the memory of his mother. 

He somehow found himself shaking hands 
good-bye. He didn’t remember what he 
said or whether he said anything at all. He 
hardly saw the steps as he went down them 
out into the sunlight and freedom. 





A bird caroled in a big maple near by; a 
boy ran past rolling a hoop; a nurse trun- 
dled a baby cab; the grass was soft and 


“God, there is joy and peace and 
I will be a man. 


green. 
kindness in the world. 
And he called me Mister.” 

Nevins took the train for a little country 
station that afternoon and was met by the 
farmer promptly on alighting. 

“Howdy do,” said Robert Harkness, “I’m 
real glad to see you. Come right on and we'll 
git fer home quick or Marthy’ll give us fits 
for being late for supper.” 

He pointed out the various places of in- 
terest to Pete as they drove along. “The 
berryin’ ground” where a little one slept, 
the church where they “tended meetin’,” the 
school house where little Bob went, the 
lake where they “went fishin’,” and at last 
the big white house with the mossy old 
stone out in front, which was “home fer ’em 
all.” There was not a word about Pete’s 
previous condition, not a hint that’ he had 
not always been an honest man. 

Martha met them as they came in, with 
a hand of welcome for Nevins and, “I’m glad 
you could come. We need you and you are 
so hig and strong, you'll be just the man 
for us.” 

Little Bob and Nevins became fast friends 
at once after Pete had caught him in his 
arms, tossed him skyward and then caught 
him again. 

That night, when the ex-yegg man retired 
to the clean, fresh room which was given 
him, it was with a heart that was full of 
something; but he couldn’t tell what it was. 
“Lord,” he said, “I'd like to pray to you, 
but I don’t know how. Mother taught me 
‘Now I lay me,’ but that’s a kid’s prayer. I 
reckon you'll have to just take it for grant- 
ed.” Then a thoughtful smile crossed his 
face. He had- thought of the Lord’s pray- 
er learned in prison. Kneeling by his bed- 
side he repeated it, then rolled into bed 
and, for the first time in years, slept with 
a smile on his face. 

The weeks lengthened into months, and 
Pete Nevins had become a fixture. One day 
some sheep strayed, and Pete went to the 
big woods to look for them. A wisp. of 
smoke curling through the bushes caught 
his eye. Thinking it might he some tramps 
who, perhaps, had killed one of the sheep, 

(Continued on Page 22.) 


The Goodness of God 


“The goodness of God leadeth thee to re- 
pentance.”—Romans 2:4. 

rhe goodness of God is the old way of say- 
ing the love of God. Against the shorter cate- 
chism it is sometimes charged that we hear 
nothing of leve in the definition of God. 
rhat is a hasty error. He is “Holiness, Jus- 
tice, Goodness (that is, Love), and Truth.” 
You will find it borne in on you as you come 
into real pastoral contact with the sin of 
the world, and borne in with the more force 
as your work searches you with revelations 
about yourself, that repentance is a ground 
tone of the Christian life. And you will fur- 
ther find that repentance is produced by Gud’s 
love far more than by his severity. You will, 
still further, be driven, I trust, to find the 
supreme expression of God’s love to be the 
cross of Christ; and you will come to rest 
in the experience that the cross of Christ is 





A Talk at the Communion Table 
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much more than a refuge from the repentance 
produced by God’s holy law—it is the great 
and constant source of the truest repentance 
we can know. As the cross retires from re- 
ligion, it becomes a religion more and more 
emptied of repentance. 

Repeal of Law. 

All that law makes is the sorrow of the 
world, which works death. The age which is 
now closing is the age which has seen the 
reign of law established for the natural world 
as it never was before; and concurrently, the 
favorite type of religion is divested of the 
sense of sin, or guilt, in an unprecedented 
way; and this even though the action of 
law has been traced and pressed deep into 
the windings of the moral world, and the au- 
tomatic action of Nemesis in character. Cul- 
ture, even moral culture, ousts theology, and 
its retreat goes with the abeyance of re- 





pentance. A humanist Christianity brings 
no repentance, or but a sentimental at most. 
There is a great phrase of Luther’s which 
says, “Theology makes sinners.” It makes— 
not pedants (it is too near life), and not 
saints (it is too near the burning bush)— 
but it makes sinners (for God’s love there 
makes repentance). 
No Repentance. 

False culture says, “No repentance. Sin 
is a superstition, a nightmare, the fancy of 
moral neurotics, the fiction of moral rigor- 
* False religion says, “No more re- 
pentance. With your conversion, and your 
forgiveness, and your new sense that God 
is love, repentance has done its part. It is 
a frost to the blossom of Christian trust if it 
come again. Beware, for the sake of your 
healthy Christian growth, beware of a habit 
of repentance. Because some need grace, you 


ists.’ 
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may not. Or you may not need it all your 
life.” 
The Prodigal. 

3ut you do not think that the prodigal 
settled in at home to a life of enjoyable re- 
ligious interests; that he became a cheery 
and delightful optimist, of the sympathetic 
kind, which can be so devoid of any moral 
insight or measure of guilt. You do not think 
that he settled into his new spiritual place 
as dully as he found his brother settled in 
his social place. You do not think he was 
prepared to love everybody who was inter- 
esting enough to be loved, or important 
enough for him to wish to love, even if they 
laughed at the moral regulations of the old 
‘aoris sty Jo uorssed A]4809 oy} 10 oMIOY S,ueTI 
You do not think that he would settle down 
to hold his brothcr’s view of their father to 
be as right in its way as his own and as de- 
serving of publication to the world. 

When was his repentance deepest—on the 
way back, or in the new home? Was it while 
he expected his father’s word of rebuke, or 
when he was overwhelmed by having no word 
of rebuke? Was it under the fear of eon- 
demnation, or under the experience of “no 
condemnation?” Was it in bracing himself 
for the penalty, or in his shock and bewilder- 
ment to find that there was none? Was it 
not, then, when he was taken aback by the 
absence of all censure, that he knew what 
guilt really was—when love was given him 
liberally, without upbraiding, without parade, 
or even indication, of its cost? 

That is the word of the cross. “I have 
seen to the judgment. I can provide for my 
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own holiness. Let us not dwell on that now. 
That has been seen to. Thy sins are for- 
given thee. Abide in my peace.” 

The Cost. 

God says little of what his merey cost 
him—what it. cost him not to make it mercy, 
but because it was mercy. And in our wicked 
hours we say that if it had cost him so much 
as some believe, he would not have been si- 
lent about it. How ignoble! If you did a 
fine thing which you paid for heavily, how 
would you regard the person who rasped out 
that if it had cost you so much, we should 
soon all have heard of it? God is too great 
and royal to parade what it cost him to save, 
and thrust his outlay in our face with his 
gift. But we cannot let it alone—the full 
mercy, the dreadful cost. His confessors, 
apostles, martyrs, say it for him. The im- 
measurable love becomes the measure of our 
guilt. The prayer in an agony means the 
cost. The love which could find no utterance 
but the healing heartbreak of the cross be- 
comes an awful mercy. It is the goodness 
of God, his holy love, as it sinks in, that 
brings home to us what Schiller teaches, that 
“the greatest bane of life is guilt;” 
it makes us first know ,and feel that 
greatest boon of life is grace. 

Only the Good Know. 


Only the good know how bad they were. 
There are no pessimists like those who read 


because 
the 


the old ruin in the regenerating light. “Re- 
pent, for the kingdom of God-is here.” “Be 


confounded, for your holy one is your re- 
deemer.” Our greatest hope is our greatest 
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humiliation. And where grace abounds, there 
does sin abound. The Christian life is re- 
pentant praise; if much praise, much grief; 
if much good labor, also much deep sorrow; 
if much confidence, much amazement, And 
sin is always the more deeply confessed for 
ourselves and our world, because we confess 
much more than sin—a Saviour to our worst 
depths and to the wide ends of the earth. 

I found a verse of a foreign poetess once, 
just one verse quoted, and it set me think- 
ing how the rest could have gone. I have 
translated the verse, and then gone on to 
continue the note: 

“T was able to laugh, my heart was light, 

When I stiffened to thy displeasure; 
But it broke me down to be forgiven 

Without rebuke or measure.” 

I had set my face for a grudging grace, 

My rags | was half parading; 

But I never did look for the crushing 
buke— 

To be taken without upbraiding. 

To be stopped with a kiss in upbraiding my- 
self, 

To be stript of the rags I clung to; 
To be treated as more than servant or son, 

To be feted and fed, and sung to. 


“e- 


And of cost to thee, as of wrath for me, 
Thou wert dumb, in thy lordly way; 

Of thyself unspared while thou sparedst me; 
Of the ransom thyself didst pay. 

But ean I sit. mute in my father’s house? 
Or remember without amaze? 

Can I ever live but to’ bless thee and serve, 
And the deeper to grieve in praise. 


As I Go ’Round 


Once upon a time there was a lady who 
went to the country for the summer, and 
there met a dear young girl who brought 
her eggs and butter, and to whom, in the 
course of the summer she became very much 
attached. The girl loved the good lady,. and 
very much desired to return to the city with 
her, and to work in her kitcheii. 


The lady accepted the arrangement. She 
would kill many birds with one stone. She 
would secure a good and faithful and lov- 


domestic, would teach her her own 
methods of cooking and housekeeping, and 
would take a girl out of a home that had 
very meager advantages and give her wider 


able 


opportunities. So in due time the new 
girl arrived, and the lovely arrangement 
began. 


A Serious Domestic Problem. 

Now, there was one point. which had not 
mentioned or so much as hinted at, 
end the good lady did not quite know how 
to explain it easily. In the part of the 
country from which this girl came, the hired 
girl, and the “hand,” as the hired man was 
called, ate at the table with the family, the 
her apron and the latter in his 
shirt-sleeves. The mistress knew it would 
be a little difficult. to explain to the maiden 
from the tall grass that a very different 
state of affairs existed in town. 

However, she made the best of it, and ex- 
plained it to the young lady from the rural 
She said that as the meals were 
brought on in courses, it was necessary that 
the maid should have her headquarters in 
the kitchen during the mea] time. She 
pointed out that in the kitchen was a nice 
little table with a clean white cloth, and 
she said that the girl might either eat her 
soup while the family was eating, and the 
subsequent courses in order, or if she pre- 
ferred, she could wait till all were done, 
and have her meal] uninterrupted; but that 
in either event it would be found more con- 


been 


former in 


region. 


By William E. Barton 


venient for her to eat at the nice little 


table in the kitchen. 


Solved by the Domestic. 

She realized as she was talking that she 
was not making a complete success of it. The 
girl’s yisions of life in the- home in the city 
had enthroned herself in the parlor, taking 
lessons on the grand piano, and participating 
in feasts in the midst of which she might be 
something -of a belle. She made no spoken 
protest, but heard the new arrangement 
somewhat moodily, and after a moment ot 
rather awkward silence rejected both sugges- 
tions. 

In so. doing the sweet young lips of the 
maiden from where the daisies blossom gave 
utterance to this classic sentence,— 

“T'll chaw as I go ’round.” 

It lies outside the scope and purpose of 
the present dissertation to relate how the 
plan worked; nor do I undertake here and 
now to pass judgment on this method of 
solving the servant-girl problem on its social 
or gastronomic side. This is no lecture on 
domestic science. 

The Domesticated Dominie. 

But I have thought very often of this 
sweet young girl from the tall grass, and 
have applied her laconic resolution to the 
work in which I have had more experience 
than in cookery. Every now and then a 
church does what that good woman did. It 
finds a fine young minister out in the coun- 
try, and it brings him to town, and some- 
times does not explain the matter as tact- 
fully as the good woman explained it to the 
damsel from down the state. He has to learn 
that he cannot bring everything onto the 
table in a single course as he did in the 
country, and sit down and eat it with his 
congregation after having cooked it undis- 
turbed. He has to bring on his work in 


courses, and space out his time amid innum- 
erable distractions, and as for sitting down 
the 


to write a sermon undisturbed with 





whole week to look forward to in prepara- 
tion, he can seldom know an unbroken morn- 
ing, and the afternoons are smashed to flind- 
ers, and there are no evenings. He will sit 
in the disarray of his pots and kettles and 
wonder how in the world he is to get any- 
thing on the table for next Sunday, to say 
nothing of feeding his own soul. 

Brother, acquire the art of peripatetic mas- 
tication. Bite off something in your’ study, 
and chaw_ as you go ‘round, 

An Interrupted Meal. 

There are times of extreme difficulty in 
the matter of consistent application to the 
work of the study. You seat yourself at your 
own little white table, feeding your own 
soul with the edible and palatable products 
of your own library shelyes,—strong meat of 
philosophy, spice of anecdote, sweet cream 
of pedagogy—and just. then rings the bell, 
and you must serve some course you had 
forgotten was on the bill of fare. It may be 
a funeral, or a call or any one of forty inter- 
ruptions. Whatever it is, it is a summons 
from the dining room, and it forbids you to 
sit longer among your pans and kettles. You 
must hasten to feed the already stuffed and 
satiated congregation, and maybe they will 
grumble because you did not furnish appe- 
tite as well as food. No matter. Though you 
rise with a mouthful bitten from your last 
book, go at your duty and chaw as you go 
’round. 

“Chaucer.” 

“Chaw” is a homely word, and lacks some- 
thing of good and regular standing among the 
pedants who make dictionaries, Yet it is 
one of those strong, rough-hewn variations of 
classic pronunciation that proclaims the ab- 
sence of the effete. And do you not remem- 
ber the conundrum concerning the rough man 
who in admonishing his son to eat properly, 
cast the admonition into fine though uncon- 
scious literary form? He said, “Chaucer!” 
Suppose he had said, “chew, sir,” or “I ad- 
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vise you to fletcherize?” The sentence would 
have lost not only its rugged strength, but 
also its literary beauty. Therefore, despise 
not the declaration of the maiden of the 
meadows, but chaw as you go ’round. 
Roundabout Renunciation. 

I must not be understood as encouraging 
inattention to work in one’s study. Much 
of it then must be; more of it then ought to 
be. I merely advise my brethren to make 
their inevitable and numerous interruptions 
as incidentally profitable as possible by cir- 
cumambulatory fletcherization. As you walk 
about your parish, turn over in your mind 
the cud of the good thought you were biting 
off when you had to leave. 

Mesmerized by Mastication. 

And you, dear brethren, who see your 
pastor on the street and are not seen by 
him, be patient if he passes you with un- 
seeing eye. Could you but behold the ar- 
ticulation of his mental molars, you would 
behold them slowly resolving to digestible 
pulp a tough and stringy bite from the neck 
of some mighty problem of divine provi- 
dence or of human conduct, the muscle of 
which he will expand upon a great sermon. 
Come and hear it next Sunday, and chide 
him not for his present pre-occupation. He 
ix hastening to answer some parishioner’s 
summoning ring, but is chawing as he goes 
‘round. 


Church Workers in State 
Universities 


BY RICHARD H. EDWARDS. 

At last the churches are waking up to the 
religious significance of the state universi- 
ties. This grows more apparent every month. 
In January the home mission secretaries 
meeting at Madison, Wisconsin, passed urgent 
resolutions calling for immediate action by 
our National Education Society, and this 
month, on the sixth and seventh, the fifth an- 
nual confgrence of church workers in state 
universities met at lowa City, Iowa, some 
sixty men being present from the middle 
west and western states. Among these men 
were university professors, pastors of 
churches in university towns, and still more 
important a small group of specialists— 
“university pastors” to whom in many cen- 
ters, where there are students enough to 
warrant it, this important and difficult work 
is being delegated. 

The Key Men. 

These “university pastors” are the real 
keys to the situation. Each of them officially 
represents his state church body at the uni- 
versity. His salary is paid by the churches 
of the state, sometimes with help from na- 
tional funds. He is the servant of the 
churches and responsible to them through 
their state organization. The Presbyterians 
have seventeen such specialists already at 
work, all appointed in the last six years. 
The churches of our order have but one such 
pastorate in the country, that at Madison 
where the pastor has during the year a thou- 
sand students and faculty members upon his. 
pastoral lists. This conference of church 
workers has set its seal upon the church ap- 
proach to the religious problem at these 
great institutions. It denies with equal 
earnestness however that this means a sec- 
tarian emphasis—in fact the five years of 
solid, steady, and effective co-operation at the 
University of Wisconsin, for example, is one 
of the brightest spots we have seen in the 
relations of the denominations anywhere. 
It is worth a dozen union churches in small 
towns. This spirit of frankness and friend- 
liness characterized the conference through- 
out and all the leading denominations were 
represented. Co-operation has now been 


demonstrated to be absolutely necessary in 
this field. 
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The Keynote. 

The keynote of the university pastor’s 
work as it has shaped itself in these early 
years of its establishment is personal coun- 
sel. This man must be an expert in stu- 
dent problems, a specialist in confidential re- 
lationships with young people. He seeks out 
the individual student and by whatever 
grace may be given to him he communicates 
the realities of the Christian faith. The 
striking results of such work in the lives of 
students were made clear. The importance 
of holding university men and women to the 
church of their choice was dwelt upon and 
there developed the decided conviction that 
if the local church in the university center 
is to be made increasingly the focus of stu- 
dent religious life, it must, in turn, enlarge 
its fundamental power and hospitality. Em- 
phasis was also laid upon the securing and 
training of strong men for the ministry. 
This emphasis is an integral element of this 
movement as a church movement. 

Religious Teaching. 

Religious teaching next came to the 
front. Dean Sharpe of the Bible College of 
Missouri, the president of the conference pre- 
sented the importance of religious courses 
of university grade. Professor Starbuck of 
Iowa City gave the results of questionnaire 
replies from state university presidents in- 
dicating a high degree of willingness on 
their part to grant credits for religious cours- 
es provided the church agencies offering 
them will maintain a high standard. There 
are indeed five state universities now giving 
credits for such courses and twelve which 
would weleome an arrangement for credits 
properly safeguarded. The significance of 
courses more inspirational and directly re- 
ligious in character wag not lost sight of in 
this discussion. Such voluntary courses are 
already well developed by university pastors, 
Christian Association leaders and others. As 
the amount of required work in these courses 
is not great the student attendance is large 
and when the leadership is able the attend- 
ance is well maintained. 

Outstanding Features. 

Three outstanding features of the univer- 
sity pastor’s work now seem to be nationally 
standardized. They are these three—the 
personal pastoral function, the teaching func- 
tion, and the co-operative function. Other 
features are added in accordance with indi- 
vidual gifts and the needs of particular sit- 
uations. It is the conviction of those who 
see the full national significance of this work 
that some of the strongest men in the lead- 
ership of the church will come increasingly 
to devote their lives to it. 


As to “Heathen at Home” 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


You ask what I “say to the man who al 
ways replies to an appeal for foreign mis- 
sions that there are enough heathen at home.” 
I ask him, first of all, how much he is doing 
to reduce their number—whether the amount 
which he is withholding from foreign mis- 
sions is really being applied to the conversion 
of home heathen. If not, whether he is en- 
tirely honest in alleging the existence of the 
heathen at home as his reason for neglecting 
the heathen abroad. 

I ask him, in the second place, what would 
have become of him and his ancestors if the 
objection which he makes had been deemea 
adequate by Christians of the earlier ages. If 
the gospel had not been carried to Europe 
until there were no heathen left where it 
originated, what would his ancestors have 
done in Europe and what would be his con- 
dition today? 

I ask him, in the third place, to come and 
meet the men who know most about the home 
heathen and who are doing most to reach 








them. He will find that they are the most 
ardent advocates of world-wide missions, and 
that the force of foreign missionaries has no 
richer recruiting ground than the families ot 
home and city missionaries. 

In the fourth plaee, I ask him to read the 
histories of home and foreign missionary en- 
terprises, and see how the whole modern home 
missionary movement sprang out of the for- 
eign missionary spirit. If he doubt this para- 
dox, “The Life of Samuel J. Mills” will an- 
swer his doubt. 

I ask him, in the fifth place, where is the 
scriptural justification of such a division of 
obedience? We were bidden to preach the 
gospel to every creature, both at home and 
abroad. There is not a word of justification 
of our confining our interests either to Asiatic 
or to American heathen. 

In the sixth place, I would tell him that 
the only gospel that will ever reach the home 
heathen is the gospel meant for all heathen; 
that our problems here are merely the Amer- 
ican expression of universal problems, and 
that the only solution must be the universal 
solution. We shall never stand omnipotent be- 
fore the problems in each land until we face 
them with a world purpose, a world spirit 
and a world obedience. 

There is as much more to say to such a man 
as there is content to the gospel of Christ, 
but if what I have said hasn’t answered him, 
it would not be worth saying anything more 
except to ask him what Jesus said when 
Simon and they that were with him followed 
him into the desert and asked him to return 
and settle in Capernaum. Perhaps it would 
be necessary to tell him that the incident is 
found in the fourth chapter of Luke, 42nd 
and 43rd verses. 


Dreaming 

I hate to read of millionaires 
Because such reading seems 

To hypnotize me utterly 
And start me dreaming dreams. 

How many times I’ve figured out 
What I'd be apt to do 

If I were in that fellow’s place 
And had a million too. 

Of course I’d use my fortune well, 
More sensibly than he, 

For I’d give ten per cent at least 
To worthy charity. 

Another ten per cent would go 
To help along a few 

Of my deserving relatives 
Whose bills are overdue. 

And then my duty to the church; 
Of course a goodly share— 

Say twenty-five per cent or so, 
Would be devoted there. 

I’d give this latter quietly, 
Insisting that my name 

Must be withheld, that none might know 
Whence this donation came. 

I’d only let the pastor know; 
He’d have to know, you see, 

Because my name upon the check 
Would show it was from me. 

Another twenty-five per cent 
Would do myself and wife; 

The income we’d derive from that 
Would keep us both for life. 

Then after that—well, after that 
I dream away and plan 

To spend still other ten per cent 
To help my fellow man. 

And finally my dreaming gets 
A bit confused, and then 

I take a tumble, and my feet 
Touch solid earth again; 

And common sense assures me, as 
It stops me with a jerk, 

I’ve wasted time enough to do 
A dollar’s worth of work. 

—The Catholic Standard. 
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A Communication from W. T. 
Moore 

| regret that I am compelled to find fault 
with your journalistic courtesy. You kept 
my former article from your readers for 
many weeks after it was received. And 
when it did appear, it was so disfigured by 
injected editorial comments and the omis- 
sion of the most important paragraph in it, 
that I felt as if it was really not worth 
while to make any response whatever, since 
[ might have to wait a long time for my 
reply to appear, and then have some of it 
left out. But ‘having received a number of 
letters from some of the most prominent 
Disciples thanking me for what I wrote, and 
intimating that in due time I would attend 
to your strictures on my article, I finally 
decided to offer you a few more “last 
words” on the important question under con- 
sideration. 

1. I do not care to notice more than two 
or three of the paragraphs wherein you at- 
tempt a reply to my communication. You 
are still affirming the curious statement that 
“the immersion of a believer is not baptism. 
telievers are many times in their lives im- 
mersed without being baptized. The essen- 
tial thing in baptism is the religious signi- 
ficance imputed to the physical act, and 
this significance is psychical, social.” I 
have quoted the whole of this remarkable 
statement because I want the reader tu 
have the full benefit of its meaning. But 
where is the man who ever said that either 
immersion or baptism, when used as a re- 
ligious ordinance, is anything less than its 
spiritual significance? When this spiritual 
significance is understood, then immersion 
has precisely the same meaning as baptism; 
or in other words, they are convertible terms. 
When you immersed many pedo-baptists, as 
you say you have done, did you simply per- 
form this service as a physical act with- 
out its spiritual significance? Did you omit 
the proper conditions which constitute a 
religious ordinance? Surely you know that 
the meaning of the act itself is one thing, 
and the use of it is altogether another thing. 

2. Can it be possible that the accomplished 
editers of The Christian Century do not 
know that when immersion is used as the 
proper translation of baptism, nothing short 
of what baptism really means goes with the 
translation? In all my reading I have 
never come across such an argument as you 
have been making. Do not the editors ot 
lhe Century know that the question with 
regard to whether the word baptism or im- 
mersion shall be used, is simply a question 
of translation? It is true that the word 
baptisma, the Greek for baptism, had been 
frequently used without any spiritual signi- 
ficance whatever, and 30 with the word im- 
mersion. But this does not prove that these 
words are not convertible terms. As you 
well know, one is simply the Latin transla- 
tion of the other, and you ought to know, 
furthermore, that the spiritual significance 
of either one or the other of these words 
comes from the use that is made of it. 

3. Let me make my meaning plain to the 
general reader. I hope you do not need 
this primer teaching. Suppose I were trans- 
lating a Greek book into the Latin, for in- 
stance the New Testament. I come to the 
word baptisma, anglicized “baptism.” Now, 
what word will I use to translate literally 
the Greek word baptisma? Undoubtedly I 
must use immersio, or its equivalent, if I 
vant to make an exact translation of the 
Greek word. 

4. You say that baptism is an “academic 
controversy,” while the practice of Christian 
unity rests upon the plain will of Christ. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


You struggled hard to successfully reply to 
what I said about that matter. Let us look 
at this a little further. How do I know 
what you mean by “Christian unity?” The 
phrase “spiritual unity” is used in Ephesians 
4:3. Now the Greek word which is trans- 
lated “unity” is henotees, and all the Greek 
lexicons give its meaning aa “unity,” or an 
equivalent word. But how do I know that 
this is its meaning? Simply in the same 
way that I know that bapitidzo means “to 
immerse,” or baptisma means immersion; I 
consult the lexicons. But the kind of 
“unity” must be determined by other facts 
just as what baptism connotes or immersion 
connotes must be determined by the use 
that Christ and his apostles made of the 
ordinance. 

5. Now, this is the whole case so far as 
the meaning of either word is concerned. 
The spiritual significance of the act must be 
determined by other things-than the simple 
meaning of the word. The act of baptism 
was in use among the Greeks before it was 
adopted by Christ to express the ordinance 
he commanded, and he doubtless selected 
the term used by the Greeks because He 
wished to express just what we understand 
by immersion. But if the editors of The 
Christian Century think this is not the ease, 
will they kindly say just what they think He 
did mean to express, if not what He really 
said? They have already told us that He 
did not mean to sprinkle or pour, and they 
strongly intimated that He did not mean 
to immerse. Will they, therefore, kindly 
tell us just what the Lord did mean by the 
use of this word? Our good friends, the 
Presbyterians, will not thank the editors of 
The Christian Century for correcting one of 
the champion defenders of sprinkling for 
baptism. In the Campbell and Rice debate, 
Dr. Rice says that baptism means the thing 
done. Personally, I accept this definition. 
But if it does have this meaning, then 
clearly, if the thing done in baptism con- 
notes to immerse, sprinkle and pour, then 
it seems to me that one must submit to all 
three of these things done or else we must 
have three separate baptisms, if these are 
done singly; for evidently the act of im- 
mersion is a different act from the act of 
sprinkling, and the act of sprinkling is 
different from the act of pouring. So it fol- 
lows that we must submit to all three of 
these, or else we have three distinct bap- 
tisms. 

But when you come to speak of Christian 
unity, you declare: “We would say that im- 
mersion is the only mode of baptism upon 
which others than the Disciples can unite, 
and that is one of the many reasons why 
we can practice nothing else.” So, then, 
after all, it results that The Christian Cen- 
tury’s plea for Christian union practice in- 
cludes immersion as the only mode of bap- 
tism. Well, some of us at least expect 
better things of the scholarly editors of 
The Century than they are now giving us 
in their discussion of the baptismal ques- 
tion. It is certainly a pity that a paper, 
so excellent in many respects, should vir- 
tually ignore all the rules of scholarly dis- 
cussion by utterly disregarding the plain- 
est facts of translation, and this, ap- 
parently, for the purpose of bolstering up 
a pet theory that has no foundation in any 
of the facts involved in the baptismal con- 
troversy. But it is precisely this method 
of reasoning that has contributed largely tv 
the divisions which now separate the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ. 

6. I have already intimated that the only 
points made against my contention by The 
Century editors, that seem to me to have 
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even the appearance of arguments, are based 
upon a mis-statement of the meaning ot 
what I said. This fact is shown in several 
instances. I need only mention one. You 
mis-state entirely my meaning when I say 
that Disciples would be hypocrites if they 
should contend that “pedo-baptists are alt 
right, and their churches just as truly the 
churches of Christ as the churches of the 
Disciples are the Churches of Christ.” 
Now, I heartily believe just what I have 
said, and yet I do not mean to intimate 
that these churches are not churches of 
Christ in any sense. For if I believed that 
they are churches of Christ just as truly as 
the Disciples are churches of Christ, I would 
join one of these churches at the first op- 
portunity, for the reason that by doing so 
I would not have to make as many sacrifices 
as I have made and am still making for 
the simple reason that I believe the Disciples’ 
position is much more in conformity with 
the will of the Master than is the position 
of these pedo-baptist churches. Indeed, if 
your contention is correct, or even if you 
sincerely believe it is correct, I cannot un- 
derstand why you do not move over into the 
pedo-baptist camp. But I am suddenly held 
up at this point, for you say that “they 
are not all right,” in these words: “they 
are wrong, and undone, involved as they are 
in a sectarian order.” Surely the editors of 
The Century do not wish to be understood 
that churches in that plight are as “truly 
churches of Christ as are the churches of 
the Disciples.” I, at least, would regard 
myself as a hypocrite if I so affirmed. I 
know many people among the Disciples 
whom I regard as Christians, though not as 
“truly” Christians as some others I know. 
Comparisons are generally odious, but it does 
not follow for that reason that they are 
always unjust. 
Eustis, Fla. 
January 20, 1912. 


W. T. Moore. 


[It was not our lack of “journalistic cour- 
tesy” that was responsible for the lapse of time 
between our receipt of Dr. Moore’s former 
article and its publication, but the simple 
physical limitations of our journalistic space. 
It is not apparent how the article could lose 
any of its virtue by being published a few 
weeks later, or even a year later than the 
date of its writing. It dealt with principles 
not with passing events. The “most impor- 
tant paragraph” which Dr. Moore says wus 
omitted was simply an irrelevant introduc- 
tion. We are compelled to omit a similar 
paragraph or two from the above article. 


It is due mainly to “journalistic courtesy” 
to Doctor Moore that the present communica. 
tion is given space at this time. As a fe- 
joinder to our criticism of his former article 
it came many -weeks too late to claim the 
right of way over other discussions that were 
then proceding. Meantime its main points 
have been treated in other connections, anu 
so far xs the discussion goes, it adds nothing. 
But having subjected his former article to a 
rather searching critique, The Christian Cen- 
tury willingly makes room for this rejoinder. 
To reply to it adequately would be to repeat 
things that have been stated again and again 
in our columns in past months. We have 
affixed numbers to certain paragfaphs cor- 
responding to the numbers in our reply. 

1. We are glad that Dr. Moore agrees with 
us as to the essentially spiritual meaning of 
baptism. We feel sure that every thonghtful 
Disciple will agree with the view that baptism 
is not a physical act, but essentially a psy- 
chical, a social act. When the editors of The 
Christian Century immerse pedo-baptists they 
perform the whole act of baptism not simply 
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the physical act of immersion. 


2, This is a most curious paragraph. To 
talk of translating a Greek New Testament 
word whose essential meaning is spiritual by 
an English word whose only meaning (except 
in figurative usage) is physical, and com- 
pelling the English word to take on all tne 
spiritual significance of the Greek word is 
ridiculous. That is not translating it at all. 
The English word “immerse” has never 
taken on even a hint of the meaning of 
the New Testament word “baptize.” And the 
reason English scholarship has translitet 
ited baptizo rather than translated it is due 
solely to the fact that there is no English 
vord that connotes what the Greek word 
connotes. The words “baptize” and “im- 
merse” are not convertible terms and can: 
net be made such except by legalists who 
regard baptism as a physical act. This Dr. 


\loore does not do. 


3. Dr. Moore’s “primer teaching” is er- 
roneous. If he were translating the Greek 


New Testament into Latin and used the 
vord immersio where baptizo oceurs he would 
do a most unscholarly thing. 

' The full meaning of Christian unity has 
not been revealed to either Dr. Moore 0! 
lhe Christian Century. It is probably a 
progressive goal” to be attained from. age 
to age as the church enters farther into the 
mind of her Lord. But the fundamenta: 
principle and obvious first step of this unity 
is not a question for debate between Dr 
Moore and The Christian Century. This 
fundamental principle was stated in our reply 
to Dr. Moore’s former article as follows: 
“Our one obvious, immediate and indisputable 
duty in carrying out the will of our Lord 
is to receive into the full fellowship of “our” 
church those whom He has received into His 
church. This duty is indisputable. Dr. 
Moore will not dispute it.” We are glad to 
note that Dr. Moore does not dispute it. It 
is not an “academic controversy,” it is a 
practical and urgent duty. 

5. If Dr. Moore will turn to The Christian 
Century of January 11, to the editorial en 
titled “Did Christ Command Baptism,” he 
will find our opinion as to what “the Lord 
did mean by the use of this word.” And if 
he will turn back to The Christian Century 
of last week, to our reply to a question by 
W. F. Richardson, he will find a statement 
is to just what the thing is that is done in 
baptism. Of course, we do not hold that the 
essential thing done is either to immerse, or 
sprinkle, or pour, or to perform any other 
physical act, and we wonder that Dr. Moore's 
lucid mind should have gotten tangled up as 
t has in the latter part of this paragraph. 


6. It is comforting in this hour when the 
Disciples are being represented to the Chris 
tian world as denying that Presbyterian and 
other churches are churches of Christ, and 
denying the Christian status of their member- 
ship, to have Dr, Moore’s weighty word refus- 
ing even “to intimate that these churches 
ire churches of Christ in any sense.” This 
single statement from him carries greater 
weight than the three or four contrary utter 
ances taken together. It is a very thin wall 
of difference if indeed there is any difference 
at all between Dr. Moore and The Christian 
Century on this point. If the only matters 
to consider were the distinctive points in 
volved in the Disciples’ plea for unity, then 
we would hold with Dr. Moore that a Pres 
byterian church, for example, was not so truly 
a church of Christ as is a Church of Disciples 
But there are many other considerations which 
we cannot ignore, many other points of Chris 
tion excellence and obedience and loyalty. 
In respect to some of these we must admit 
that Presbyterian churches are more truly 
ehurches of Christ than are Disciples’ 
churches. So without undue self-depreciation 
on the one hand, or unchristian pride on the 


other, we are quite content not to try to 
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strike a nice balance of Christian virtues 
as between us and them, but to act upon 
the rough assumption that we all measure 
up to about the same level. As with individ- 
uals, so with the evangelical religious bodies: 

“There is so much evil in the best of us, 

And so much good in the worst of us, 

That it ill becomes any of us, 

To say much about the rest of us.” 

We are all truly churches of Christ, and 
one “just as truly” as the others.—Tue 
Epitors, } 


A Needed Revival 


Every congregation, almost, has at least 2 
few good, faithful men and women who prac- 
tically contribute all the spiritual life that 
comes to the community. Many others of 
the body simply hold a nominal relation to 
the church and their lives are of no great 
force in a spiritual way. Probably fifty per 
cent of the membership of the average chureh 
contributes to the financial support and it 
is said that only about forty per cent of our 
people give in any amount to organized 
missionary work, 

It would seem that a steady and sys- 
tematic effort 
chureh, of the kind in hand, to lead these 
careless ones up to the privilege of service 


should be made in every 


to which they are entitled. Aside from their 
attitude of unfairness that should be cor- 
rected, they should be brought up to the joy 
of interested service, 

Then, it will mean so much for Christian- 
ity to have all such disciples made alive to 
the interests of the kingdom on their own 
account and that of the whole world. 

To this end I will suggést that revivals 
be held for this very purpose and that the 
members be called upon to commit them- 
selves to the larger service and in a specific 
manner, somewhat as we now call our out- 
side friends to confess our Lord before men. 
Several propositions might be offered at each 
service and of the following kind: 

1. To engage more definitely in the read 
ing of the Bible as a daily and important 
Christian duty. 

2. To practice the art of private devo- 
tions at a definite, daily time for meditation 
and prayer. 

3. To put into active effort whatever good 
impulses arise within them by attempting 
some definite effort in behalf of other people 
to assist them either materially or through 
personal friendship to higher levels of living. 
That is, to become a personal friend to some 
family, boy, girl or any other that may be 
led to better ways, or those who simply need 
the encouraging fellowship of a personal 
friend who may be strong. No service can 
be more Christian and so many need this 
service. , 

+. To assume a larger and more generous 
part in the support of Christianity by sys- 
tematic and proportionate contributions to 
the local church and to whatever other forms 
of benevolence that present themselves. 

5. To enter personally and definitely into 
the campaign for world evangelism by be- 
coming better acquainted with the facts of 
the missionary fields and by a larger support 
of that work. 

6. To be kind, courteous «and brotherly to 
all and at all times. There are many men 
and women of prominence in churches that 
need to know and practice this proposition. 
The unconscious unkindness and rudeness of 
the strong to their weaker brothers destrovs 
so much faith and life. 

7. Through it all to strive to do justly, 
love kindness and walk humbly with our God. 

Many others might be offered, but these are 
sufficient to illustrate the suggestion offered. 

It would seem that an equal amount of 
the energy now being used in the evangeliza- 
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tion of our unconverted neighbors might be 
well and profitably spent in bringing our 
nominal membership inte active service. 
This would greatly facilitate the winning of 
each neighborhood to the Master. 
Bloomington, II. J. FRED JONES. 


Letters to the Editors 


Editors The Christian Century: ‘Lhe 
Century is always a welcome visitor, because 
of its liberality in thought, broad religious 
outlook and sane interpretation of religious 
movements. You have caught the spirit that 
the average man wants in his religious life. 


Thank you for the great paper you are 
giving us in The Christian Century. It is 
our best by far. 


I wish to congratulate the editors on tie 
worthfulness of The Century the past year, 
and to say that all we have planned for its 
support and circulation, in this district, has 
not been realized as yet. 


Editors The Christian Century: 
mendously stirred by your courage. 


[ am,tre 
Right 
or wrong from the standpoint of journal- 
istie success, | am with you. I believe a 
mighty lot of our ministers will admire 
the pluck of your present policy. I am _ be- 
ginning to think some of these men who 
have been denying your affirmations will 
be hearing from their friends that they 
Another two 
weeks will show some efforts to modify and 


have been over-conservative. 


trim down the extreme position taken by 
Mr. Spencer. How the Disciples could eon- 
tinue men with views like that on a com- 
mission to promote Christian union would 
he a great mystery to me. I[ can almost 
imagine a demand arising for his resigna- 
tion from the commission. 


Editors Christian Century: I am_ in- 
creasingly convinced that you have steered 
the issue with great wisdom. You have 
lifted us all above the cavilling over aca- 
demic disputes, such as the meaning of spe- 
cific texts, and made us see that the issue 
is one of fraternity, of brotherhood, of hon- 
esty’ in dealing with our Christian  breth- 
ren. We cannot longer tolerate hair split- 
ting distinctions as a justification of om 
refusal te acknowledge our Christian neigh- 
bors as Christians indeed. 


Editors Christian Century: I have just 
read the last issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury. Your poliev is, it seems to me, not 


only going to react favorably to The Cen- 
tury but will spell the doom of uncertainty 
and equivocation about the Christian status 
of our religious neighbors. The day is noi 
far hence when there will not be in ow 
brotherhood a single man of real standing 
who will dare or desire to make such de- 
nials as those made by Brothers Spencer and 
Tharp. If it is true, as Brother Tharp as- 
serts, that he is suffering from a suspicion 
of heresy attaching to him, he will suffer 
much longer and more seriously in the fu- 
ture over having his name attached to a 
denial of the Christian standing of Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians. 


Editors Christian Century: To my mind 
“The Call of the Christ,” appearing in The 
Century of Feb. 15 is the clearest note that 
it has ever sounded forth. It gives evidence 
of a knowledge of the world of our time, and 
of the fact that the order of things which 
has characterized Christendom for an age is 
passing, that the change is not merely super- 
ficial involving only the shifting of stage 
scenes and actors, but is a new drama. It 
is a full recognition of the fact that the real 
Jesus and his social idea have been newly dis- 
covered after being overlaid and obscured by 
the ecclesiastical aceumulations. of centuries. 
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The Book World 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST, by Edward 
Scribner Ames, 

This volume of five sermons is not a 
collection, but a unity. Together the dis- 
courses constitute a closely reasoned, though 
by no means dry and technical, translation 
of the central truth of Christianity—the 
Divinity of Christ—into terms of twentieth 
century life and thought. The point of view 
is that of the functional psychology, and a 
more rigorous application of it to the facts 
of Christian experience and the interpreta- 
tion of traditional dogma has not. yet ap- 
peared. If may speak of the scientific 
side of a book so purely religious as this, 
it may be regarded as an appendix to the au- 
thor’s “Psychology of Religious Experience.” 
In both is the same method of “radical em 
piricism,” the facing of the 
facts, the same insistence on the functional 
Neverthe- 


we 


same fearless 
and pragmatic bases of reality. 
less the psychologist nowhere obscures the 
man or the Christian. Argument and piety, 
formula and experience commingle on every 


page, so that one has no sooner begun to 
wonder what sort of a congregation this 
of Dr. Ames’ must be to enjoy such close- 
knit argument, than one is found asking: 


“How could they fail to enjoy this burning 
message of a living Christ?” We need not. 
therefore, covet the congregation, but rather 
the vision and power of the preacher. 

For this is the religious value of the book 
that it makes Christ to us. The 
sermon, “The Empirical View of Jesus,” is 
especially valuable for this purpose. It 
rid at one stroke of all the word-puzzles 
about substances, essences, human and divine 
natures, ete., which make traditional theology, 
to use Mr. Bradley’s oft-quoted phrase, “an 
unearthly ballet of bloodless categories,” and 
brings us to- face and heart to heart 
with the Jesus of history—the great ideal- 
ist, the “the lover of 
and has for hu- 
manity the value of God Himself: 
We the word “absolute” with 
trembling, knowing Dr. Ames’ aversion to the 
éalled by that name.) Thus 
Christian faith becomes faith in the 
of Jesus together with the demand that, so 
far forth &s human endeavor can, they shall 
be realized in human and institutions. 
It is the affirmation of the soul: “This good 
thing is not too good for me; this high thing 
is not too high for earth; therefore it shall 


real 


gets 


face 
perfect exemplar, 
men,” the One who 


absolute 


women 


use fear and 
philosophy 
ideals 


lives 


be so.” 

It is manifest that in this circle of thought 
if we retain tlie terms orthodoxy and heter- 
odoxy at all, we must radically revise theit 
meaning. Orthodoxy will then de- 
to the cause of truth, justice and 
the faith that these are not mere 
cloud-capes which will vanish with the first 
the wind, but real outlines of 
the Promised Land. And heterodoxy will! be 
that attitude of scepticism, express or impli- 


become 
votion 
love and 


shifting of 


cit, towards Jesus’ ideals which says in 
effect: “He was a wonderful dreamer, but 
he dreamed.” We are reminded that Mat- 


thew Arnold was once asked, “Is Christianity 
a failure?” To which he quickly replied: “1 
did not know it had been tried.” The 
root of the matter is there: to have saving 


ever 


faith is to try Christianity. 


“What think of 
all’s done and said. 

Like you this Christianity or not? 

It may be false, but will you wish it true? 

Has it your vote to be so if it can?” 


ve Christ, friend? When 


But the book has also an apologetic value. 
It is in the succession of Harnack’s “What 
is Christianity”’ and Father Tyrell’s “A 
Much Abused is not hard to 


Letter.” It 





imagine how eagerly the young university 
men, among whom Dr. Ames’ life is passed, 
and who have found the ideals and methods 
of modern science so often in conflict with 
traditional belief, will welcome this book 
which tells them that they may keep their 
science and their Christ. To the mind puzzle 
and repelled by the older definitions, the 
chapter on “The Divinity of Christ” cannot 
help but prove “a vital breath of more ether- 
eal air”—so simple is the argument, yet so 
vital and significant. “It is common to as- 
sume the nature. of God and then to show 
that Jesus Christ is His son, but the opposite 
course may be more historical, more scrip- 
tural and more reasonable. ‘The life of Christ’ 
is the given factor in the equation and from 
it is to be discovered what kind of a being 
And again: “The reasonable and 
satisfying thing is to believe, and to act 
upon the belief, that God is as good and gra- 
cious as Jesus Christ.” Here manifestly we 
are in the realm, not of portents and prodi- 
but of ordinary human values, which 


God is.” 


gies, 
we can assess historically, psychologically— 
ves, “ontologically,”’ despite Dr.’ Ames’ 
shying at the term—and reach the equation 
God equals Christ; for “the significant thing 
finally is not much whether Christ is 
divine, but whether God is Christ-like.” 


even 


so 


Though having points of contact with 
Ritschlianism, this is not Ritschlianism. The 
tendency of the latter is to seek for the 
essence of Christianity in the past—that 


is to say in some great, inclusive principle 
or principles in the power of which the his- 
lived and taught. Dr. Ames 
position—if I do not altogether misunder- 
stand it—tends forward instead of back- 
wards and seeks the essence of Christianity 
in the living, self-adapting (I had almost 
said, self-critical) Spirit of Jesus as_ it 
functions in each and ever-changing environ- 
ment. It is true that Dr. Ames rejects the 
mystical view of this Spirit and reduces it 
and som 


torical Jesus 


to normal psychological processes ; 
will differ from him here; but we must re- 
member that from the functional standpoint 
this is by no means equivalent to denying 
the Spirit, but only gives it a more “matter- 
of-fact” In the “The Rein- 
carnation of Christ” this spiritual presence 
of Christ in the church and the world is very 
clearly set forth. “The thing by which alone 
a man may assure himself of the divine pres- 
ence is not some single religious impulse in 


basis. sermon 


the past, or obedience to some outward ordi- 
nance, but the continual sense of living the 
best life of which he is capable.” 

In all this there is much more in common 
with Modernist thought in the Catholic 
Church than with the “liberal theology” 
as represented especially by the school of 
Harnack; and that Dr. Ames’ position is 
fundamentally catholic—that is social—rather 
than Protestant—that is individualistic—is 
evident from even the most cursory read- 
ing of the sermon “Two or Three and Christ.” 
in that sermon Dr. Ames quotes Stanton 
Coit to this effect: “There still remain the 
two, but a third party, not only a mightier, 
but one different in gifts and qualities—- 
springs into existence. Whenever there are 
two together there are also three, and the 
third is Master by divine right.” Comment- 
ing on this Dr. Ames says: “The union of 
these minds creates an atmosphere in which 
each individual is stimulated, disciplined and 
guided by an intelligence shared in a measure 
by all, but which is greater than any single 
mind.” And what is this but the anthority 
of the church, of the collective Christian 
conscience, psychologically grounded ? 

But our enthusiasm is carrying us too far 


afield; and we close by saying—read the 

k for yourself. With all of it you will 
probably not agree and it would be a poor, 
sapless thing if you did. But it will set you 
thinking and jostle-you out of that intel- 
lectual self-complacency, into which all of 
us, liberal and conservative alike, are prone 
at times to fall. Above all, this book is a 
challenge—necessarily so because of its prag- 
matic point of view for which reality is in 


the making and we are making it. It 
sets a task and calls for volunteers. “It 


is obligatory upon his followers yet to make 
the demonstration to. prove what Christ was 

— and whether there is really a God 
in the universe good enough to be called thé 
Father of Jesus Christ.” Does not that sound 
like a trumpet peal? 
H. D. C. MAcLACHLAN. 
Richmond, Va. 


Book on Social Problems 

MEN WANTED, by Fred B. Smith. Fred 
B. Smith has been called by the American 
Magazine the most expert lay preacher to 
men in the English-speaking world. He be- 
book with a visit to the places 
where men sleep in New York, taking us to 
visit first the ten cent lodging houses and 
then down the scale to the long line of men 
lying in the gutter with 
At the same time various agencies 
are clamoring in the papers for more men. 
He is trying to recognize the conflicting im- 
pressions that there are.too many men and 


gins his 


covered news- 


papers. 


too few men. He decides there are not too 
many men but there are too few who are 
realizing on their opportunities. He does 


not ignore the social question but insists 
upon the development of character in the in- 
dividual. The virtues that he exalts are 
Work, Honesty, Loyalty, Initiative, Perse- 
verance and Religion. The book will inspire 
men everywhere to realize their better selves. 
(New York: Association Press. Pp. 223. 75 
cents. ) 

THE BROKEN WALL, by Edward A. 
Steiner. There are two kinds of sociologists, 
the statistical kind and the human kind. 
Steiner has long delighted us with his human 
sympathy and deep insight. He is a story 
teller whose stories out of real life read with 
a charm that but little of the current fiction 
possesses. This book is a collection of stories 
from experiences which indicate the 
breaking down of racial prejudice and the 
coming of brotherhood. The story “Com- 
mitting Matrimony” tells of the marriage ot 
an Irishman to a Jewish woman and of the 
christening of the first baby. A fine humor 
runs through the story but better still a 
tremendous message. The protestant preach- 
er who officiates at wedding and christening 
sees the vision of a humanity shorn of its 
prejudices and divisions. The book will feed 
the intellect and stir the heart. (New York: 
F. H. Revell. Pp. 219. $1 net.) 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM, by Jere- 
miah W. Jenks and W. Jett Lauck. We 
have a considerable literature on the immi- 
gration question but this is the latest scien- 
tific contribution to the problem. The aa- 
thors as members of the government commis- 
sion had unequalled opportunities for the 
study of the question and have gathered. the 
meat out of the forty volumes of reports of 
the commission and given their interpreta- 
tion of this material in a most helpful way. 
The statistical material is introduced in 
abundance and we predict that the book will 
assume the place of an authority on this sub- 
ject for the great body of social students. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Pp. 406. 


his 


$1.75 net.) 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. She should be addressed di- 
rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 








The Annual Child Labor Con- 
ference in Louisville 


The war against child labor began more 
than one hundred years ago, and still is 
waging. The long fight was started in Eng- 
land early in the nineteenth century, with 
the substitution of machine for hand labor. 
One of the early machine looms was de- 
seribed in three ominous and _ significant 
words: “It enables a totally inexperienced 
boy to set the whole loom in motion, by 
simply moving a rod backward and for- 
ward.” 

Child Labor Strongly Entrenched. 

Child labor was so strongly intrenched in 
the mills and factories of England, that it 
took the combined labors of philanthropists, 
statesmen, writers and poets many years to 
overcome it. Dickens in fiction and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning in verse did much to bring 
the movement to the hearts and consciences 
of the people. Mrs. Browning’s “Cry of the 
Children” still voices for us the plea for the 
little prisoners of labor. The victory was 
won after long years in the old country—but 
greed seeking for cheap labor when banished 
from one land, flees to another. This hideous 
servitude crossed the ocean, and found an easy 
foothold in New England. Seventy-five years 
ago, in the town of the Puritan, it was cus- 
tomary to work little children from sunshine 
to sunset in the cotton mills—often, during 
the long days for thirteen or fourteen hours 
—a slavery more deadly than that of the 
negro on the cotton plantation. The same 
weary fight that had been waged in England 
was repeated in New England and New York. 
By the close of the Civil War, legislation both 
as to the age of the worker, and the length of 
the working day had banished the most dis- 
graceful phases of the problem, as far as the 
textile industries were concerned, from the 
Eastern States. ; 

Textile Industry’s Bad Eminence. 

But these forces of evil are masters of the 
tactics of retreat from one base to another. 
The remarkable industrial revival in the 
south, after it had rallied from the desola- 
tion and stagnation of the war, made it 
profitable to locate manufactories for cotton 
goods there; the necessities for the produc- 
tion of textile fabrics are within such easy 
reach in some of the southern states, that it 
has been said that from many of their fac- 
tories a stone may be thrown into a cotton 
field, and a bullet fired into a coal mine. 
This, construed with adverse legislation, has 
caused a great shifting of cotton mills south- 
wards, and has made Alabama, Georgia, and 
the Carolinas the storm center of the child 
labor evil today. For while these little slaves 
of toil are found in glass factories, in coal 
mines, in cigar and tobacco manufactories, 
in canneries, in sweat shops, and other trades, 
yet from the beginning, the cotton textile 
industry has maintained its bad eminence for 
longer hours, lower wages, and more extensive 
exploitation of little children, than any other 
manufacturing trade. It has been called the 
Herod among industries, because more than 
any other it has sought the young child’s life; 
not by conscious cruelty, but by perpetuating 
a system which undermines the health, 
thwarts the education, and crushes out the 
ideals which are the inalienable rights of 
every child. 

Convention in Louisville. 

All of these familiar evils and anachron- 
isms of our twentieth century civilization 
were brought anew into the searchlight 
by the recent Eighth Annual Conference of 
the National Child Labor Committee in Louis- 


ville, Ky. Most of the sessions were held in 
the beautiful new First Christian Church. 
There were representatives from twenty-two 
states, and people of national prominence in 
attendance; it was a privilege to look into 
the faces and hear the voices of leaders in 
the movement like Dr. Felix Adler, Owen R. 
Lovejoy, A. T. McKelway, Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, Miss Florence Kelley, Miss Jean 
Gordon, and others. The Hon. P. P. Claxton, 
National commissioner of education, Senator 
William E. Borah and Congressman A. T. 
Peters, spoke on different phases of this com- 
plex and far-reaching problem. At times, we 
might have thought ourselves back in the 
suffrage convention held in Louisville last 
fall,forno opportunity was let slip to point 
out the help women would give toward regu- 
lating the labor of children, if they were al- 
lowed to vote. A delegate from Colorado, 
where women have full suffrage, declared 
that Colorado had no child labor problem 
—that it had been legislated out of exist- 
ence! 
Uniform Law Needed. 

Indeed, the burden of most of the argu- 
ments was the need of added and effective 
legislation for the control and ultimate abo- 
lition of child labor. 

One great legislative need that was urged 
was for a uniform child labor law for the 
entire United States. If one state attempts 
to fix the age of employment at sixteen, 
and an adjoining state allows the labor of 
children of ten or twelve years, the manu- 
facturers of the first state will be up in 
arms against it because of the ruinous com- 
petition to their business. The National 
Committee has drafted a law forbidding 
the employment of children under fourteen 
years of age during the session of the pub- 
lie schools, and of children of sixteen and 
eighteen in the more dangerous and exposed 
industries, and hope for its passoge in the 
near future. 

Children’s Bureau. 


Senator Borah and Representative Peters 
came especially to the conference to plead 
for help in the passage of the Children’s 
Bureau Bill, which was then pending before 
both houses of congress. They said that 
questions relating to child welfare had to 
be decided on a lack of information which 
was deplorable. The Census Bureau gave 
some few statistics concerning infant mor- 
tality, orphanages, juvenile courts, .the de- 
sertion of children and their employment in 
dangerous occupations, but the need had 
long been felt for a bureau devoted exclu- 
sively to gathering facts about children. A 
bill providing for the creation of such a 
bureau has been introduced in the Jast three 
preceding congresses, and had been favor- 
ably reported by committees to both houses 
every time; while in the last congress it 
passed the senate and was on the House 
calendar but was not reached. The bill 
asked for a small appropriation, and the 
amounts were given that were expended an- 
nually by the United States in the investi- 
gation of plant diseases, cotton and tobacco 
culture, animal husbandry and the like. It 
was stated that the appropriation asked 
for the Children’s Bureau was only one- 
eighth of what is expended by the govern- 
ment in the study of trees! 

Write Your Representative! 

It goes without saying that the confer- 
ence endorsed this bill in a series ,of ring- 
ing resolutions. The delegates had\ hardly 


” 


reached their homes before the Children’s 
Bureau Bill passed the United States sen- 
ate by a vote of 54 to 20; it had been fa- 
vorably reported by the House committee, 
by unanimous vote, and is now on the cal- 
endar. This is exactly where it was when 
last year’s congress adjourned. Will not 
every one who has the interests of children 
on his heart do everything in his power 
to prevent its being again crowded out of 
the order of business of the House of Re- 
presentatives? 

It is known as the Peters Bill, for the 
establishment of a Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. Any 
one who intends to write or telegraph to his 
representative should do it now. 

.. WwW. Se 


They Want to Vote 


San Francisco was the stronghold of oppo- 
sition to equal suffrage in California. It was 
asserted in all keys and tones that women 
did not want to vote, and would not vote 
even if the privilege were thrust upon them. 
Registration for the coming primaries has 
just opened, and, as a new list is to be made, 
men as well as women have to register if 
they ‘wish to vote. And now the San Fran- 
cisco papers are commenting upon the fact 
that on the first day of registration three 
times as many women as men recorded their 
names. 


Los Angeles to Have Municipal 
Laundries 


Woman’s love of cleanliness is proverbial. 
The news that the women of Los Angeles had 
been enfranchised and had cast a big vote 
is quickly followed by the announcement that 
that city is going to add to its facilities for 
keeping clean. Arrangements have already 
been made for municipal baths and municipal! 
laundries. The public bathing establish- 
ments, the dispatches say, are to be four in 
number, and will be built in “those sections 
of the city where a great majority of the 
population cannot afford such a luxury as 2 
bath as often as necessary. In each of these 
buildings there will be a fully-equipped free 
laundry, in order that the bathers may wash 
their clothes and dry them before leaving the 
municipal bath-house. 

The principle of municipal wash-houses 
might well be carried further. Jane Addams 
has pointed out that in many foreign coun 
tries washing day is thoroughly enjoyed by 
the women, because they takes the clothes 
down to the river, and wash them together, 
laughing and chatting as they do it. When 
they come to this country, each woman does 
her washing alone, in a cramped room which 
the steam and suds make uncomfortable for 
her and her family, and wash-day becomes 
time of dread. Miss Addams advocates mu- 
nicipal wash-houses as a relief for these poor 
women. 

Legislation has put some restrictions upon 
the employment of women in factories for @ 
few weeks before and after their confinement, 
but bending over a wash-tub is particularly 
bad for a prospective mother, and if she is 
poor, she generally has to keep on doing it for 
her family up to the time of childbirth, and 
as soon after as ‘she can stand. In a mu- 
nicipal laundry she would have the use of the 
most improved modern machinery, and could 
do it with much more ease. 
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Second church, Danville, has called I. N. 
Early to its pastorate. 


The church at Bridgeport will begin a three 
weeks’ meeting March 1. Evangelist J. E. 
Stout and son will conduct the meeting. 


O. P. Wright, pastor of Mechanicsburg 
church, is conducting a revival meeting for 
the church at Dawson. 


Tallula church, with C. E. French, the pas- 
tor, is having a series of meetings under the 
leadership of L. D. Hill of Decatur. 


Andrew Scott, of Danville, evangelist of 
the Sixth District, has accepted a call to 
Hoopeston. 


J. D. Williams, of Macomb, concluded his 
services at Ripley. Before returning to his 
home, he will hold a meeting at Brecken 
ridge. 

The congregation at Putnam is being led in 
a meeting by Ransom Deloss Brown of Leroy. 
L. R. Thomas, pastor of the church, is preach- 
ing at Leroy church during the revival. 


D. H. Shanklin has just completed a series 
of revival meetings at Athens, with forty- 
three additions. It is reported that Mr. 
Shanklin has received a call to this church, 


F. N. Branie has just closed his fifth re- 
vival meeting for Colchester Church. He is 
now preparing to locate with them for the 
third pastorate. 


District Evangelist Charles D. Hougham of 
the Fifth District, is now in a meeting at 
Pana. This revival succeeds immediately the 
revival held at Exeter, in which there were 
thirty-two additions. 


After a ministry of-over four years, Clark 
Walker Cummings closed hi- work with Knox- 
ville church Feb. 4. Ipava church has called 
Mr. Cummings, and his work began there 
Feb. 11. 


The church at Oblong is conducting a meet- 
ing under the leadership of its minister, J. I. 
O’Neal. On one Sunday, five services were 
held. with eight confessions. At last report 
there were eighteen additions. 


Among the men who have recently under- 
taken work in the Fifth District are the fol- 


lowing: H. V. Davis, Old Berlin, George W. 
Wise, Lincoln, and Mr. Peters, Pleasant 
Plains. 


In the revival meeting at Edwardsville, 
being conducted by Evangelist F. F. Walters, 
there are serious obstacles to success, yet the 
report shows that during the meetings so far 
the attendance has been excellent. 


Reports from Martinton show that durins 
the past year the missionary offering was 
more than tripled, and many improvements 
made on the church edifice. A total of forty- 


one members was received, thirty-five by con- 
fession. 


E. D. Salkeld, pastor at Chicago Heights, 
is conducting a club on Sunday afternoons 
for the study of social questions and con- 
ditions. The club is for men only and prom- 
ises to have a useful career. 


A banquet given by two men’s classes of the 
Sunday-school at Stanford, on Feb. 8, was 
greatly enjoyed by the one hundred one men 
present. Addresses were made by S. H. 
Zendt of Bloomington, and C. J. Robertson 
of Heyworth. 


Miss Caroline Breyfogle, assistant pastor 
of the Hyde Park Church, Chicago, is con- 
ducting a Wednesday evening on the Psy- 
chology of Religion. There is also a Wed- 
nesday evening “conversation” on religion, 
held in the church, 


On a recent Sunday night, the pastor of 
the church at Harristown, and a large num- 
ber of his congregation, showed their interest 
in the special services being conducted by 
Illiopolis church, by attending the same in a 
body. 


Centennial church, Bloomington, concluded 
its meeting under the leadership of Evangel- 
ist Herbert Yeuell with over eighty addition». 
Mr. Yeuell gave his Ben Hur Pictorial Drama, 
the lecture which the Britt Lyceum Bureau of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, is booking for fourteen 
weeks’ engagement next season. 


The religious campaign at Newman is con- 
tinuing into the fifth week under the leader- 
ship of S. S. Jones of Danville, assisting the 
pastor, H. J. Hostetler. The interest ana 
kindly feeling of the entire community it 
noteworthy. Thus far there have been twen- 
ty-two additions. 


W. W. Denham, by an unanimous action of 
the congregation at Carthage, has been asked 
to remain with the church for the coming 
year. During his ministry, the past four 
years, the work of the church has been car- 
ried on most successfully, and the work of 
the coming year begins auspiciously. 


During the first week of the meeting con- 
ducted by Hattress H. Shick and wife at 
Lewistown, five were added by letter. On 
Sunday evenings every available space is 
taken, notwithstanding the fact that meetings 
are being held at two other places in the 
town. Lewistown church has extended an 
unanimous call to J. Cross of Burlington, Ia. 


Evangelist Herbert Yeuell is entering upon 
a six months’ evangelistic campaign in Can- 
ada. He goes first to London, Ontario, where 
he will conduct a union meeting, to be held 
in a large Congregational church. Engage- 
ments have been made for evangelistic meet- 
ings at Guelph, Bowmanville, Toronte, Grand 
Valley, St. John, New Brunswick, and Vic- 
toria, British Columbia. Mr. Yeuell will also 
deliver the principal address at the Canadian 
Disciples Convention at Toronto in June. 
Immediately upon his return from this tour, 
Mr. Yeuell will go to Winona Lake, Indiana, 
to meet Dr. Biederwolf and eight other mem- 
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; 
bers ofthe Interdenominational.Associatioi 
of Evangelists, in several days’ conference 
upon the vital problems of evangelism. 


The pastor at Beardstown, G. W. Morton, 
is having a series of special services on Sun- 
day evenings, in which the opportunities of 
tne various professions are being presepted. 
and interspersed with these are discussions 
of related subjects: The Minister, The Teach- 
er, The Great Teacher, The Business Man, A 
Wise Investment, The Lawyer, A Foolish Law- 
yer, The Housekeeper, A Happy Housekeeper, 
The Physician, Luke, the Physician, The 
Labor Union Man, A Desirable Union, The 
Journalist, The Writings of Jesus. Mr. Mor- 
ton is drawing on the professional people of 
the community to assist in the services, and 
each profession is being represented by an 
individual of that particular class. 


First church, Bloomington, is planning to 
celebrate its seventy-fifth anniversary in 
April. Miss Grace Emerson, who for some 
time has been one of the most active mem- 
bers of the church, has been employed for a 
period of four months to assist the pastor 
in preparing for this event. According to the 
outline of the anniversary services now being 
planned, there will be three weeks of celebra- 
tion, designated respectively as Fellowship 
Week, Anniversary Week, and Decision Week. 
Sunday evening, April 17, is set for the be- 
ginning of the celebration. During Fellow- 
ship Week it is planned to have a speaker 
every evening, who will represent the various 
denominations and set forth to the world the 
contribution of each. Some of the most 
prominent ministers of the Disciples will 
speak during the anniversary celebration, and 
during Decision Week the pastor, Edgar D. 
Jones, will preach every evening. 


Monday evening, Feb. 12, Miss S. E. Olive, 
minister of the Christian Church, of Findlay, 
IIL, was regularly ordained to the Christian 
ministry. The service was conducted by H. 
H. Peters of Eureka College. J. O. Henry, a 
member of the Findlay congregation, who has 
preached th Gospel for sixty years, delivered 
the ordination prayer. He has known Miss 
Olive all her life, having been pastor of the 
New Douglas Church in her infancy. Muss 
Olive became pastor of the church in Findlay 
Jan. 1, and the outlook is fine for her work. 
She attended Eureka College five years, and 
is prepared to do very effective service. The 
service was very impressive, all the officers 
of the church taking part. The Findlay 
church is a “live wire.” It was organized 
Nov. 4, 1906, by Harold E. Monser, of Cham- 
paign, with forty-two charter members. Mr. 
Monser followed the organization of the 
church with a revival meeting, and added 
forty-six others. A new $6,000 brick church 
was dedicated by L. L. Carpenter Jan. 24, 
1909. The congregation now numbers about 
200, and is active and aggressive. The Sun- 
day-school is one of the special features of 
the work. Mr. and Mrs. Terry, who moved 
to Shelbyville some three years before there 
was a Christian Church in Findlay, was in- 
strumental in starting the church. Much 
credit is due Mrs. Terry for her untiring per- 
sonal work before the church was organized. 
It is rather significant that an auxiliary to 
the C. W. B. M. was organized almost a 
year and a half before the church. Mr. 
Peters lectured on Tuesday evening following 
the ordination service, on “The Song of the 
Dawn.” 


J. M. Rudy at Springfield 


J. M. Rudy of Greencastle, Ind., has just 
closed a meeting with us at the West Side 
Christian Church. The severe weather was 


a great drawback to the progress of the meet- 
ing, but even with only about four good 
nights there was a fair hearing. The church 
was greatly helped by Brother Rudy’s strong 
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preaching. He is a close Bible student and 
preaches strong sermons. He appeals to the 
mind and the heart of men, and believes 
that they should act as free agents in making 
He does not have a single ques- 
does nothing for 


the decision. 
tionable method, and he 
which one feels ashamed after he is gone. 
He does not do or say things for which one 
must apologize. 

More of our people pray and read their 
Bible now than before and all who heard him 
love the church better. Brother Rudy ap- 
proaches very closely to the ideal evangelist. 
He helps the pastor solve his problems, and 
does not leave him with added problems after 
the meeting is over. He is content to preach 
the gospel and serve the church and build it 
up, and not use the church to build him up 
and make a reputation for him at the ex- 
pense of the church. He is a man who is 
greatly needed in the evangelistic field. 

Joun R. Gornpen 


Christian Conservation 
Congress 


The Christian Conservation Congress and 
the Men and Religion Forward Movement, 
the various National Brotherhoods, the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Association, the 
Y. M. C. A.. the Gideon and other partici- 
pating organizations, will be held in New 
York City April 19 to 24. The sessions will 
be held in Carnegie Hall. 

At this congress, a summary of the Men 
and Religion surveys of seventy-five of the 
chiefest cities of America, will be presented. 
Various committees appointed to study this 
survey and bring before the congress, certain 
vital recommendations regarding future re- 
lation of the church to humanity, will here 
be presented and discussed, To ‘America 
this will be a second Edinburgh conference. 
The leaders of thought and action in the 
various communions will be in attendance in 
large numbers. The delegates will be select- 
ed from among the participating organiza- 
tions and from the convention cities, although 
the attendance is not restricted to delegates, 
seats on the floor may be secured by a pay- 
ment of the registration fee of $5.00, which is 
to defray the expense of the congress. 

Our people should have a liberal represen- 
tation. The leaders of our various. National 
and State Missionary Societies and. hun- 
dreds of our ministers and laymen should 
take advantage of this opportunity to ob- 
tain knowledge and inspiration that will be 
of inestimable value in the work of the local 
church. Brotherhood presidents, office-s and 
members should be in attendance. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Hotel York, at 36th Street and Seventh 
Avenue, as the headquarters for our peo- 
ple, and it is hoped. that a large number will 
avail themselves of the opportunity for fel- 
lowship while in attendance at the congress. 
Reservations may be made by writing to 
the Manager, Hotel York, New York City. 


Benevolent Association News 

Two fine annuities have recently been re- 
ceived by the association. One of them is 
from an old annuitant who has formed the 
habit of making regular contributions to the 
association on the annuity plan, because she 
believes that this is the best way by which 
she can save her money and at the same time 
give it to the Lord. The other comes from 
a new annuitant, but one who says he has 
been anxiously waiting until he should have 
1 fund sufficient to warrant him in taking 
out an annuity bond 

4 will has just been filed with the asso- 
ciation in which a number of the general so- 
eieties of the church are mentioned for good- 


ly sums. Under the terms of this will the 
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National Benevolent Association will come 
into possession of the largest single contribu- 
tion ever made to its work. The testator of 
this will has long been a friend of Christ 
and humanity. She proposes to make both 
her heir. This is an example worthy of 
imitation, 

The association has just issued a very at- 
tractive cantata. The fact that it was pre- 
pared by J. H. Rosecrans is a guarantee that 
the work has been well done. The printer 
has done his part well. This cantata will 
be sent free to churches, Sunday-schools and 
endeavor societies wishing to give an en- 
tertainment in the interest of the associa- 
tion’s work. 

Samuel J. MeFarland, of Dallas, 
who has served as president of the board of 
managers of the Juliette Fowler Home with 


Texas, 


such conspicuous success for the last two or 
three years, has resigned, and Mr. W. A. 
Wyatt has been elected to succeed him. 
Mr. Wyatt is Bradstreet’s representative, 
and is a thoroughly experienced business 
man. He is deeply interested in the work 
of the Juliette Fowler Orphans’ Home. Mr. 
MeFarland will remain on the board. 

The association has under its care at the 
present time about 450 children and sixty- 
five aged, indigent Disciples of Christ. 

The friends of the association will please 
note that Mrs. T. R., or Mrs. Fannie H. S. 
Ayars is no longer connected in any way 
with the National Benevolent Association of 
the Christian Church. The Christian Wo- 
man’s National Association, an 
organization for which she is soliciting funds, 
and which in a letter recently sent out bear- 
ing her signature she called “Our National 
Benevolent Association,” is not The National 
Benevolent Association of the Christian 
Church. All funds intended for the benefit 
of the eleven institutions of The National 
Benevolent Christian 
Church should be sent to the address of 
that association, 2955 N. Euclid Ave., St. 
Louis. Janu. H. Monorrer. 


Jenevolent 


Association of the 


Let Something Good Be Said 


When over tue fair name of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall, instead 

Of words of blame, or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


Forget not that no fellow being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his 
head; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet. 
If something good be said. 


No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Saviour 
bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fair re- 
nown, 
Let something good be said. 
—James Whitcomb. Riley. 


Yale University, the American Geographi- 
cal Society and the American Museum of 
Natural History will back a polar expedi- 
tion to explore Crockerland, which Rear 
Admiral Peary saw across the ice from 
Grantland in 1906. George Borup and Don- 
ald B. MacMillan, who were with Peary 
in his last expedition, will lead the explor- 
ers. They will leave Sydney, Nova Sco- 
tia, about July 20. In February, 1913, the 


dash across the ice to Crockerland will be- 
gin. They expect to return to New York 
in the autumn of 1914. 
expedition will be $50,000. 


The cost of the 
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Church Life 


J. T. Eshelman~has closed a good meet- 
ing at Sumner, Wash. 











Victor Hovis. of Wash., is 


in a meeting at Farmington. 


Davenport., 


The new $50,000 edifice at East Liver- 
pool, ©., will be dedicated about Easter 
time. 


Dr. J. H. Garrison and Mrs. Garrison 
are leaving for Florida to spend the rest 
of the winter. 


W. J. Wright has resigned the pastorate 
at Enid, Okla., where he has been since the 
fall of 1910. 


All his friends will regret to hear that 
Paul Moore is ill with typhoid fever in Eus- 
tis, Fla. 


A. W. WKokendoffer of Sedalia, Mo., is 
to assist Mr. Pirkey of California in a meet- 


ing beginning the last of February. 


C. M. MeKay has resigned at Barryton, 
Mich., after a very successful pastorate. He 
roes to Ladysmith, Wis. 


\. B. Cash, of Hood River, Ore., is sing: 
Evangelist W. T. 


ing in a meeting with 
Adams at Turlock, Calif. 


During 1911 City Evangelist J. E. Den- 
ton, of Seattle, Wash., organized two new 
congregations and received about 100 new 
members into the work. 


The foreign rally at Sedalia, Mo., was 
well attended and very helpful. It was geod 
to see President McLean and to hear Dr. 
Shelton’s thrilling story of Tibet. 


The church at Jefferson City, Mo., is re- 
joicing beeause their debt has been so de- 
creased under the leadership of their min- 
ister, Mr. Leavett. 


Ferris Cénter, Mich., is in need of a good 
pastor to settle in their midst. They have 
a fine little parsonage. This is an ideal 
spot for a young married minister to begin. 


Miss Mary Grabiel recently visited Han- 
nibal, Sedalia, St. Louis and Kansas City 
on her way to San Diego, where she expects 
to take up permanent residence. 


The S. L. W. Ranch church, ten miles west 
of Greeley, Colo., J. E. Lynn; pastor, has 
purchased a fine property for a parsonage. 
It is located at Gill, a small town not far 
from church. It is by far the best property 
in the town. Mr. Lynn has just closed a 
very successful meeting at the Ranch church. 


An entire family of St. Louisans has 
been appointed by -the Christain Woman’s 
Board to missionary work on the island of 
Jamaica. Frank Beach, pastor of the Fourth 
Christian Caurch of St. Louis, will look 
after the spiritual welfare of the churches. 
His wife has been appointed domestic sci- 
ence instructor and his 13-year-old daugh- 
ter will teach music. 


On Sunday, Feb. 11, the First Christian 
Church, of Gill, Colo., was organized. J. E 
Lynn is the pastor, and has been preaching 
there for some months past. There is n° 
other church in the town. Mr. Lynn is devel- 
oping the field at two other new towns along 
the Union Pacific R. R., where there are at 
present no churches. The policy followed is 


that of developing a chain of churches of — 


the same faith so that they can always ¢o 
operate with each other in sustaining a regu 
lar pastor. 
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There were 105 men who sat down to a 


Hanquet given by the Brotherhood of the 
Ann Arbor, Mich., church on Lincoln’s birth- 
day. 


Walter P. Jennings of Amarillo, Tex., 
has received a call from the church at Pal- 
estine. Tex., where L. D. Anderson was min- 


ister for eight years. 


M. PB. Ainsworth, of Franklin, Ind., has ac- 
cepted the call to the pastorate of the 
Georgetown Christian Church, Georgetown, 
Ky. 

fhe brethren at Kenwood Church, Spo- 
kane, Wash., are already. beginning to feel 
the need of more room since O. J. Law has 
taken charge of the work there. 
McPherson is in a_ successful 
Danbury, Conn., where E. Jay 
is pastor. The sermons are be- 


Lowell C. 
meeting at 
Teagarten 
ing reported in full in the daily press. 


Paso, Tex., for 


Gypsy Smith was in El 
three days recently, coming on Feb. 18. 
There was much interest in his visit and 
ereat crowds heard him. 

Hull Brothers report from Toledo, O., 


that 26 were added during the first week 
of the meetings with the Glenville Church. 
There Sunday-school last 


Sunday. 


were 92 in the 


Mr. Beach and wife, whose appointment 
to Jamaica we reported recently, have left 
St. Louis for their field of labor. Mr. Beach 
and Mrs. Beach are both graduates of Texas 
Christian University. 


Traverse City, Mich., has called W. H. 
Laye, of Johnstown, Pa., as pastor. Mr. 
Laye is a man of experience and ability. 
He has served several strong churches and 
has done a fine work at Johnstown. 


Chelan, Wash., is enjoying a fine meet- 
ing with S. W. Jackson doing the preach- 
ing. There had been 147 additions at the 
last report. The church at Chelan desires 
to secure a pastor at once. 


The members of the Brotherhood Class of 


First Church, Akron, O., recently passed 
some strong resolutions commending the 


mayor of the city for his brave stand for 
the enforcement of the law. 


The dedicatory services conducted by 
I. J. Cahill at Brilliant, O., 
with success. $1,500 was raised in 
and pledges and one addition was made to 
They hope to locate a man to 
take Mr. Pallister’s place very shortly. 


were marked 
cash 


the church. 


The Philippine Christian reports the re- 
turn of Dr. and Mrs. Pickett and children 
to their work in the Laoag station. The 
Christian says, “They are in good health 
and spirits to take up their great work.” 


There were 55 additions at Everett, Wash., 
during 1911. $321.73 of the $2,956.87 raised 
was for missions and benevolences. O. H. 
King, the minister, is a loyal believer in 
“east thy bread upon the waters.’ 


The missionary rally and _ ministerial 
meeting at the Fifth Ave. Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was a success in both depart- 
ments. Plans were completed for the third 
district convention to be held at Ballards, 
March 12 and 13. 


The eight day campaign of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement will be held in 
Lincoln, Neb., the last week of March. Experts 
along all lines of church activity will be 
in attendance to lead the religious forces 
of this community to real visions of ef- 
ficiency, 
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J. Randall Farris has resigned the work 
at Bristol, Tenn., where he has had a suc- 
cessful pastorate for some years. Mr. Far- 
ris will make his headquarters in Birming- 
ham, Ala., and will give his attention to 
the organizing work of the Sunday-schools. 
He was pastor at South Bend, Ind., a few 
years ago. 

The Disciples in St. Louis have recently 
held first district 
Garrison addressed the meeting on the his- 
tory of the Christian church in St. Louis. 
The experience of Chicago Disciples in the 
city mission codperation with its quarterly 
convention Jeads us to expect and prophesy 
much good from the St. Louis beginning. 


their convention. Dr. 


P. J. Rice is in a “double up” campaign 
in the Sunday-school, El Paso, Tex. There 
were 247 present on Feb. 11 and the inter- 


est is growing. There were five additions 
to the church during January. The Men’s 


Bible Class recently entertained the classes 
of all the churches in the city. 


The East Akron, O., Christian Church 
hopes to be able to dedicate its new build- 
ing the first of April. It will be an ad- 
mirable worktshop when completed. The 
church deserves great credit for its enter- 
prise and pluck in financing and erecting 
such an edifice in which to carry on the work 
of the Lord. It will cost $35,000. 


Buchanan, Mich., has for some time en- 
joyed the services of S. C. Brock as supply. 
They are now in the market for a regular 
minister. Here is a good church composed 
of good people, willing to do all they can 
to support the work. They offer $15 per 
week as a starter. 


The churches in Warren, O., reported over 
100 additions each after the union meet- 
ing held by Evangelist Lyons. The Second 
Church, on the West Side, talks seriously 
of enlarging its building. This church 
started as a mission about four years ago 
and has had a phenomenal growth. | Ita 
membership is large and enthusiastic. 


J. F. Findley assumed the pastorate of 
the Monte Vista, Colo., church on Jan. 1, 
and is gratified at the progress that. is evi- 
dent in all departments. The Sunday-school 
has become a front rank one and there 4s 
a large teachers’ meeting. Mr. Findley has 
been appointed chaplain of the Soldiers’ 
Home and conducts services there each Sun- 
day afternoon. 


P. J. Rice visited the Living Link Mis- 
sion of the E] Paso, Tex., church, at Ala- 
mogordo, N. Mex., the early part of last 


week and assisted F. F. Grim one night 
in the meeting he is holding there. A plan 


was inaugurated to pay off all the balance 
of the debt save the $1,000 to the Church 
Extension Society, and to secure a young 
man to serve as pastor. The outlook is hope- 
ful. 


The student volunteer convention of the 
different colleges and Normal schools of 
Nebraska was held in Bethany last Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday. It was a great con- 
vention. Mr. Schwartz, one of the national 
secretaries of the Y. M. C. A., pronounced 
it the best convention he had attended this 
year. During the convention eight young 
men and women definitely decided to go to 
the foreign field. 


The offerings from the Sunday-schools for 
the Moninger Memorial Fund continue to 
come in, likewise many pledges that the of- 
ferings will be taken later. At the end of 


the third week Mr. Hopkins reports 360 
The larger 


schools sending im $2,042.57. 
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True 
Economy 


The difference in 
cost between an alum 
baking powder and 
the highest-class 
cream of tartar bak- 
ing powder would not 
amount for a family’s 
supply to one dollar 
a year. | 

Dr. Price’s is the 
standard cream of tar- 
tar baking powder. It 
makes the food de. 
licious and healthful. 


Notge.—You cannot, if you 
value good health, afford to 
use cheap, low-grade, alum 
baking powders. They are 
apt to spoil the food ; they do 
endanger the health. All 
physicians will tell you that 
alum in food is deleterious. 








schools are beginning to send in their of- 
ferings, and it is hoped that within a few 
months the full amount, $25,000, ‘will be 
raised. 


Ernest L. Hand, late minister at Cort- 
land, O., was found dead in bed on Feb. 16. 
His death was due to heart failure. The 


summons came at the time that he was 
busily engaged in packing his household 


effects preparatory to shipping to Leipsic, 
O., where he was to begin his pastorate 
Mareh 1. The funeral was held at his old 
boyhood home, Edon, O., Feb. 19, conducted 
by 8. B. Braden. 


J. C. Ogden 6f_Batang, Tibet, is in Los 
Angeles, where he will remain for a month 
or so longer, resting and recuperating be- 
fore making some visits among the 
churches. The First Church of Los Angeles 
has pledged to raise $2,600 for a house for 
Mr. Ogden. They expect to raise the bal- 
ance of the fund on the first Sunday in 
March. 

The church at Warren, O., where F. N. 
Calvin is pastor, is planning to take up 
the book on missions by 8S. J. Corey, “Ten 
Lessons in World Conquest,” and discuss 
it in their monthly meeting. There is no 
better book of the sort prepared. than this 
one. It meets the needs of churches and 
study classes and we should.like to see »« 
get the recognition it deserves. Many other 
churches eoukl profitably. follow the exam- 
ple of the Warren eburch. 





W. J. Wright began a series of meetings 
with the Centenary Church, Indianapolis, 
Ind., on Sunday, Feb. 25. The first day 
was devoted to a dedicatory service to which 
all the other churches in the city were in- 


vited 


Harold Bell Wright recently sent a check 
for $500 to the authorities of Hiram Col- 
lege to be applied to the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing fund. Mr. Wright’s great success in 
the literary field has not made him, in any 
sense, forget his alma mater. 


The subject for the prayer-meeting re- 
cently at the Central Church, New York 
City, was “What to Do with the Second 
Service.” The problem of the evening ser- 
vice is pressing on the pastors more and 
more as competition of the cheap shows in- 
creases and other distractions multiply. 
But there are churches in the smaller towns 
which have equal difficulty and the causes 
are to be sought in more than one direc- 


tion. 


The Union Churech—Baptists and Disci- 
ples—of Keuka Park, N. Y., has just had 
a fine two weeks’ meeting in which Presi- 
dent Joseph A. Serena did the preaching 
and Professor Henry E. Mozealous led’ the 
singing. The attendance and interest were 
fine throughout the series and there were 
fifteen added to the church as a direct re- 
sult. President Serena was called to the 
pastorate of the church January 1 and has 
assumed this together with his other duties 


in the college. 


Professor W. D. MacClintock of the de- 
partment of English in the University of 
Chicago and one of the elders of the Hyde 
Park Church, has been appointed lecturer 
to the teachers in the Philippines. This 
is the second time that Prof. MacClintock 
has been asked by the United States Gov- 
ernment to deliver lectures to the assembly. 
He will spend his summer in Japan and 
continue on around the world, going by 
way of Russia. He leaves about the middle 
of March. 


George L. Snively writes as follows: Last 
Lord’s day I dedicated the new $18,000 Mad- 
isonville Chureh, Cincinnati. We needed 
39,000 to complete payment but secured $10,- 
500 in cash and pledges. Russell Errett and 
family have membership in this church, and 
it is largely due their unstinted generosity 
the building enterprise was undertaken and 
so successfully completed. Editor Lappin, 
Mir. and Mrs. Wetzel of Covington, Ky., 
ind several Cincinnati preachers greatly as- 
sisted in dedication services. 


Elster M. Haile published recently in the 
Christian Messenger some figures concern- 
ing the growth and present strength of the 
Disciples that are interesting. While the 
showing does not call for despair, the facts 
are not at all elating. In particular, the 
condition in the cities is a challenge. Only 
11.5 per cent of the population in Chicago 
are in Protestant churches and yet Chicago 
is third among the cities in the rate of 
growth of the Disciples, being exceeded only 
by Pittsburgh and Los Angeles. 


J. M. Lowe writes of the great day of 
the dedication of the church at Escondido, 
Cal., on Feb. 11. F. M. Dowling was the 
speaker of the occasion and proved to be 
in every way equal to the task of raising 
the $2,000 needed. The pastor, Mr. Me- 
Reynolds, has been sick for several months, 
but was able to be present on that day. 
The meeting is starting off well. E, EK. 
Lowe, brother of the evangelist, is doing 
the singing and has also been supplying 
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during the temporary incapacity of the pas- 
tor. Mr. Lowe’s next meeting will be at 
Santa Anna, where Paul E. Wright is pas- 
tor, with whom the evangelist has already 
held two meetings. 


The, mayor of Canton, O., was opposed 
to the ;coming of Billy Sunday before the 
evangelist arrived in the city, but he has 
recently sent a letter to Mr. Sunday to- 
gether with a wreath of roses and a check 
for $100 as a personal tribute to the work 
for the good of the city. He says that the 
city government will follow the trail that 
the evangelist has opened if the pastors will 
just keep the road clear. That is certainly 
a remarkable instance of the power of the 
evangelist to win the admiration and alle- 
giance of men. 


Russell F. Thrapp writes interestingly 
of his joy in his work with First Church, 
Los Angeles, Cal. There have been 54 ad- 
ditions during the first eight weeks of the 
new pastorate and everything prosperous. 
A. C, Smither, who was pastor for 21 
years and who prepared for the coming of 
the new pastor very thoroughly, preached 
recently for the church and was greeted 
with a large audience. Russell E. Booker 
is the assistant pastor and is of great as- 
sistance in the work of the church. Mr. 
Booker was formerly with I. J. Spencer 
in Lexington, Ky. Mr. Thrapp would like 
the names of people who are coming to 
Los Angeles for permanent residence as 
it would assist him to align them for Chris- 
tian service. People are coming by the 
thousands to that land. 


In a report submitted on leaving Gary, 
Ind., Nelson Hastings ‘Trimble and Martha 
Stout Trimble, the ministers, give some in- 
teresting facts about the work in that cen- 
ter. It seems that the steel company made 
it as difficult as possible for the churches 
to secure locations in the place and no en- 
couragement was received from that source 
at all. The Tolleston Church was put up 
on Saturday afternoon and the Glen Park 
Church was erected, both of which were due 
to the cotperation of the various labor un- 
ions in the building trades. These two 
ehurches are valued now at $5,000, with a 
combined debt of $700, while Central Church 
is valued at $15,000 with a debt of $6,500 
and a revenue of $720 a year from flats in 
the third floor. This means that a total 
of $20,000 has been secured for property 
in twenty months. The heroic work should 
receive the admiration of all who are in 
sympathy with earnest, devoted, sacrificing 


service. 


W. M. Long has accomplished a most ex- 
cellent work in Clarksburg, W. Va. He went 
there five years ago, held a short meeting 
and organized a congregation. It was pioneer 
work in as busy @ little city as can be found 


in the East, with Mammonism and Pleasure 
all but supreme. The campaign resulted in 
a fine property worth $50,000, including an 
excellent parsonage, and but little indebted- 
ness. Recently R. W. Abberley assisted there 
in his second series of meetings and the third 
with Mr. Long. The campaign resulted in 
sixty persons added to the church, forty by 
confession and baptism. An interesting inci 
dent was the baptizing of three generations 
in one family of good old Scotch and English 
nativity. Another pleasing feature was that 
the meeting leit over $100 in the treasury 
above all expenses, and the pastor’s salary 
was raised $200 a year. Church and preacher 
were left happy in service and the evangelist 
invited for a third campaign at a future date. 
Frank McDonald rendered most efficient help 
as soloist and song leader. 


A new thing is reported in the home mis- 
sion field. | Representatives of twenty-two 
home mission boards have completed a pre- 
liminary survey of neglected fields in the 
Northwest, covering thirteen states from Ne- 
braska and Minnesota to the Pacific. A 
deputation consisting of the secretaries of 
the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian Home Boards, and I. N. Me- 
Cash of the American Christian Missionary 
Society, traveled the territory together, 
holding consultations in fifteen centers, 
each representative also doing secretarial 
work for his own people. Dr. McCash says: 
“This survey is the first attempt to apply 
scientific methods to practical religious la- 
bors in American missions. Instead of tak- 
ing isolated cases upon which to base an ap- 
peal, the needs of the whole territory are 
put before contributors. It is an advanced 
step in a united @ffort on the part of Pro- 
testant leaders, and is the vanguard of that 
unity of God’s people to be made visible 
to the unspiritual..” 


Walter Scott Priest sends us the follow- 
ing fully corrected report of his year’s work 
at Wichita, Kan. We have already printed 
a partial report, but are glad to have this 
more accurate statement: Sermons and ad- 
dresses, 104; additions by confession and 
baptism, 79; by letter and statement, 97; 
total, 176. Losses: By death, 11; by letter, 
45; by withdrawal, 4; total, 60; net gain, 
116. Weddings, 51; funerals, 36. Money 
raised in all departments, $8,070.08. On ac- 
count of dry weather and hot winds in south- 
ern Kansas last year, the failure of crops 
and the consequent hard times, this is about 
$2,000 less than we raised last year; but we 
did not call in one of our Living Link mis- 
sionaries. We have three on the foreign 
field and one on the home field, raising for 
their support and all benevolences and edu- 
cational enterprises, $4,162.53, thus spending 
as much, or more for others than for our- 


selves. Four months of our third year with. 


this great church have gone and in that time 
270 people have been received into fellowship, 
of whom 140 have been baptized. 
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Herbert Yeuell in Bloomington 


The Centennial church is the third church 
tuilt by J. H. Gilliland in Bloomington, and 
is only a little over two years old. It is 
located in a strictly residence district more 
than a mile from any other church, surround- 
ed by a elass of cultured well-to-do people 
vho are nearly all identified at least nominal- 
ly with some church. The membership of 
Centennial was only one hundred and fifty, 
hut the audiences who heard Herbert Yeuell 
numbered several hundred every night. Thus 
there were always a large number of people 
among his hearers who were members of 
the various churches. Their loyalty and in- 
terest in the meetings was scarcely less than 
that of the members of Centennial. . With 
such an audience Mr. Yeuell was absolutely 
loyal to the Book, and truly representative of 
our great plea throughout, so that while a 
large number of the additions came from the 
various churches represented, we still enjoy 
the freest and fullest fellowship of our de- 
nominational neighbors. 

Among the four score persons who came 
forward there were Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Cath- 


THE MARCH 
Make it Great 


March 3 is another milestone in the on- 
going of our people. It is sure to prove a 
historic oceasion. On that day our churches 
tuke their offering for the evangelization 
of the world. 

Taking the Mareh offering is the expres- 
sion of the interest of our people in preach- 
ing the gospel to the whole creation. Let 
it be the crowning service in the present 
campaign. 

This can be made one of the most delight- 
ful and altogether stimulating services vf 
the whole year. Many churches look for- 
ward to it in the most joyous expectancy. 

Our missionaries were never so tried as 
just now. War, and pestilence, and fam- 
ine, and broken health, and even death, and 
separated families, have all combined in 
one of the very severest of tests. But not 
one word of complaint comes from those do- 
ing service. They only ask-the churches 
in the home-land to enter more fully in 
the fellowship of real daring that has 
thrilled and enriched their own lives. 

The service on March 3 should have life 
and unection. It should be launched upon 
. high spiritual plane. of course, but en- 
tirely free from stiffness and mere formal- 
ism. We are sure the churches will make 
it a great spiritual event. 

It is time to plan large things. We are 
\ rich people and growing in wealth daily. 
We are in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the unparalleled material prosperity of 
the whole country. Every member should 
he asked to give something. There should 
be no exception. Let the poor give out of 
their penury. Ask the well-to-do and the 
rich to give up to their abundance. If some 
should give $10,000, it would not be too 
much. We should put God to the test. Ask 
for $500 gifts and $100 gifts. Aim to make 
the average offering of your church at 
least $1 per capita, and even then we would 
not come up to what many religious people 
are doing. Let us rejoice together in a 
common fellowship of liberality. This is 
no time for excuses. This is no time tv 
pull back. We have put our hand to the 
missionary plow in the heathen fields and 
we must not look back. We have too much 
at stake. The most loyal disciples to be 
found anywhere on the globe are those on 
the mission field. The liberality of March 
3 should be gauged and measured by the 
Cross. This is the final and supreme test. 
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olies. 


I have been trying for four weeks to clas- 
sify Yeuell as a preacher. I can only 
say he is great. He is in a class by him- 
self. There is a purity of diction and rhe- 
torical finish about his sermons that suggests 
the pulpit orator, but before you get him 
placed in that class he has gripped you with 
the force of his prophetic vision and swept 
you on by his impassioned appeals antil 
you feel the presence of Calvary and you for- 
get the preacher. 

The Centennial Church is fortunate in hav- 
ing as regular soloist and chorus director L. 
B. Conrad, who has had wide experience as 
evangelistic singer. His work in the meet- 
ing was a most inspiring and enjoyable 
feature of the services. His strong com- 
manding powers of leadership blend remark- 
ably with a rich and sympathetic solo voice. 
We all love him and appreciate him not only 
for his excellent work, but for his splendid 
personality and Christian character. 

Mito ATKINSON. 


OFFERING 


Remember the eyes of the world are upon 
us. Not only so, but God is standing over 
against the treasury. Every missionary 
and every evangelist throughout the world- 
field, numbering nearly 1,000, are anxious 
about this day and its final results. Our 
plea is on trial. The world is wondering 
what we mean by the expression, “Where 
the Bible speaks we speak.” Let us with 
one united step, with oneness of purpose, 
with oneness of heart, demonstrate to the 
world that we are at work restoring the 
Apostolic church in teaching and real prac- 
tice 

Please send your offering promptly Mon- 
day morning, March 4. If the offering is 
not all ready, send on what you have and 
the balance later when pledges have been 
paid. Be careful to give the local name 
of the church when different from the post- 
office. 

Please send to F. M. Rains, secretary, 
Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio, who will at once 
return a proper receipt. 


Glorious Times in China 


These are glorious times to be in China. 
It was pretty hard to stay in Shanghai 
when Nankin was in danger. If we could 
have only stayed with our people! The 
few men who did stay had such wonder- 
ful opportunities for service. I believe that 
in a month’s time more was accomplished 
by the faith and bravery of those few than 
we, or many of us, accomplish by years of 
preaching. It is wonderful to hear from 
the lips of the people about the “life savers,” 
as they call Dr. Macklin and Frank Gar- 
rett. Religion has been made tremendously 
real to a lot of people. 

My faithful woman, Chen Sao-Dz, stayed 
with the work here and her testimony | 
am sure must bear fruit. So many of our 
Christian women are young in the faith 
and it was a testing time for Chen Sao-Dz. 
During the siege these younger Christians 
and outsiders said to her, “Why, you eat 
and sleep and sew and make shoes just as 
if nothing were wrong and veryone is flee- 
ing from the city. Why don’t you go to 
Shanghai with Miss Raw?” Chen Sao-Dz 
would answer, “The Lord has not gone yet, 
has he? I am safe as long as he is here.” 
I very much wanted her to go with me, but 
she would not. 

I miss Miss Kelly greatly, but I have 
learned to live alone when I must, and for- 
get how far it is to the next white man’s 
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problems constantly 
content- 


There.are new 
arising. but with it all is a 
went that I am in the place of my appoint- 
over-ruling 


house, 
great 
ment and that God is using or 
some of my mistakes. 


Nankin, China. 


even 
South Gate Eva May Raw. 


News From the Foreign 
Society 


Fred FE. Hagin, Tokyo, Japan, says, “Our 
work is growing and we are dreadfully 
cramped of the present monthly allow- 


ances. My house will be done in May.” 

Dr. C. L. Pickett, Laoag, Philippine Is- 
lands, reports 1,243 treatments in the hos- 
pital for the month of December, and the 
number of conversions for the month was 


13. He also says that during the month he 
pure hased the hos- 
pital and has made a payment of $500, “All 
“the very hopeful 
good many 


property for great new 


in all,” he. says, work is 
and encouraging, but there are a 
knotty that require the 
and. patience. We are 


fail in 


exercise of 
praying that 
the March of- 


places 
cure 
the churches may not 
fering.” 
Leslie 
date of 
had 56 baptisms 
during the first 
is a true apostolic report. 
work in 


writes from Manila, under 
20, stating that they 
in the city of Manila alone 
20 days of January. This 
Our people have 
the city 
exceedingly 


Wolfe 


January have 


done a marvelous great 
of Manila, 


portant city in the far East. 


which is an im- 


W. R. Hunt, missionary of the Foreign 
Society, telegraphed from Chuchow to the 
Bible Society in China and secured a gift 


of 5,000 copies of the Scriptures to be pre- 
sented to the soldiers of the Republican ar- 
mies in the campus north of Chuchow, The 
soldiers received them with deepest appre- 
ciation. 

Our 


Shi, 


Brother 
and 
dur- 


evangelist, 
Nantungchow, China, 
have charge of the work 
ing the absence of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson. 

The splendid new Tisdale Memorial Chapel 
known there as the 
will be opened 


great Chinese 


will go to 
evangelistic 


which is 
Church, 


in Chuchow, 
Central Christian 
on March 1. The annual 
tion will be held after the 
monies and it will be followed by special re- 
vival evangelistic services. The whole city 
seems very much interested in the new build- 
ing, which is airy, and substan- 
tial. It will be remembered that O. G. Hert- 
zog of Hiram, Ohio, helped in its construc- 
tion. W. R. Hunt will preach there regu 
larly and the increased membership will be 
added to and trained in the 
work right along. 

Never there a the 
of the world when a more positive and con- 
structive and workmanlike organization and 
administration was expected and demanded 
of Christian missions in Asia. The imme 
diate and effective evangelization of China, 
Japan and India is the only sound, safe and 
It is the supreme imperative. 
China, 
China 
China 


Chinese conven- 


opening cere- 


spacious 


evangelistic 


was time in history 


sane policy. 
Whatever the future has in store for 
thing is certain, that the 
has its face toward the morning: 
will never return to her former state of iso- 
lation and conservatism. 

The receipts of the for 
the first twenty-one days of February amount 
to $12,007.07. This was a the 
corresponding time last year of $8,227.02. 


one new 


Foreign Society 


gain over 

The impression has been made upon some 
that Guy W. missionary of the 
Foreign Society in China, advocates the re- 
ception of the unimmersed into the church 


Sarvis, a 


in that land. Nothing could be further 
from truth.” This has never been his po- 
sition either in America or in China. The 
Foreign Society would not stand for any- 


thing like this for a moment. 





THE 


Dr. Wm. M. Hardy, missionary of tue 


Foreign Society, writing to his father from 


Liu Ewai Kwan, China, under date of Jan- 
uary 19, says, “At Nankin we met General 
Homer Lee, the American advisor to the 
president, and a number of the assembly 
men. They plan great things for China 
and I believe they will be able to carr) 
out their plans. The most favorable sign 
is that 80 per cent of those now leading 
are Christians. They are praying, as well 
as working, for success.” 

F. H. Schmitt, Herrington, Kans., hopes 
to make that church a living-link when the 


house of worship is dedicated. 
a friend sent $600 for the sup- 
port of a missionary in China. We are 
hoping to have a number of such personal 
friends during the month of March. 
Last week the Society 
$1,000 direct gift 
for the work. in China. 
gifts like that will help 
crease the March offering. 
church 
$100 for foreign 


new 


, 
Last week 


received 
Ohio 


Foreign 
from a friend in 
A few more personal 
mightily to in- 


decided yesterday to 
missions in the 
offering, $50 in the Sunday-school 
in June, making $150 in 1912. And they 
to double the $150 next vear, mak- 
$300 in 1913, and again doubling in 
1914 enter the living-link column.”— 
C. EH. Fairmont, W. Va. 

Walter Scott Priest of the Central Church, 
Wichita, Kans., would be pleased to 
his church raise $1,000 the first Sunday in 
March. Dr. the living-link of 
this great church. 

Dr. C. C. Drummond of 
“We the 
have ever workers 
ter trained and I 
more the importance of the work.” 


“Our board 
raise 


March 


decided 
ing 
and 

Bass, 


see 
Jaggard is 
India, 
school 


bet- 
and 


Bardo, 
largest 
are 


have 
Our 
believe 


now 
had. 


writes, 
we 
realize more 
woman on the 
combined 


Last week a consecrated 
Pacific Coast and her daughter 
their offerings and sent enough to support 
a living-link in the Foreign Society. These 
friends appreciate the present day open 
doors. We are trusting that large numbers 
of individuals will take this during 
these March offering days. 

David Livingstone born March 19, 
1813. The Missionary Education Movement 
suggests that an international centennial 
celebration of his birth be observed in 
March, 1913. This suggestion has been most 
cordially endorsed by the Conference of 
Missionary Boards of Canada and the United 
States. Each board takes steps to celebrate 
in the proper way and at the proper time 
the proposed centennial. 

“There is a missionary preacher at tim 
helm at ———————- just now. We shall] en 
deavor to double or treble our apportien- 
ment.”——— 


step 


was 


fol- 
but 
for 
get 


One of our church officers writes as 
“We took the offering last year, 
treasurer used the money 
We will that you 


lows: 
our church 
other purposes. 
it this year.” 

The church at 
Parker, 
umn this year. 

The churches in Birmingham, Ala., enter 
the living-link rank this year. The Central 
Church pays $400 and the others pay the 
rest. This is an increase over last year 
of about four fold. A. R. Moore and the 
other ministers of that city greatly rejoice 
over this advance step. 

February 21, 1912. F. M. Rains, Secy. 


see 


Mont., J. E. 
living-link 


Bozeman, 


pastor, enters the col- 


The Convict 


(Continued from Page 10.) 
he approached cautiously. Two men were 
sitting near a fire, their backs toward him, 
smoking. One was large; the other, small. 
“Hello,” said Pete. The two jumped to 
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their feet with agility born of fear. The 
big man’s hand grasped a billy, and the lit- 
tle man’s hand felt for his gun. Then the 
big man laughed a big coarse laugh. “Blast 
me, ef ’tain’t Pete Nevins! Out again an’ 
lookin’ fine. Just the man we need.” 

“Hello Pete,’ said the little man. 

The big man’s name was Bill. No on 
knew his last name; for years ago, someone 
in the underworld, who had seen bett: 
days and had read Dickens, dubbed him Bil! 
Sykes; and the name stuck. Just why the 
name clung no one knew, but he certain) 
looked the part. The small man was named 
the Ferret, for he was a caricature of that 
animal—small, beady eyed, cunning, ruthless, 
and an adept in “chasing out the game.” 

Pete said, “Hello,” and shook hands. They 
were old cronies before he “got sent over.” 
Many a crime had they planned and severa! 
committed together. 

Bill Sykes began, “Say bo, findin’ you is 
sure lucky. We got everything ready and 
planned to crack a crib in town tonight. Red 
Rafferty was to jine us, but he must a got 
cold feet. You’re on. Divvy equal. You an’ 
Ferret touch off the soup an’ gather in the 
Mazum’, I'll be outside an’ do a strong arm 
if necessary. Got a gas wagon hid here to 
make the getaway with. With the haul we 
kin make tonight, we kin live on Joy Street 
some time, eh?” 

Old thoughts flooded Pete’s mind. The old 
excitement, the old lusts, the wanton de- 
sires of the old life—nearly, but not quite, 
obliterated—rose up and filled his mind. His 
eyes shone, nostrils dilated, frame stiffened. 

Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong—floated 
over the atmosphere. It was the farm bell 
calling to dinner. There was once another 
man named Peter, who was living a changed 
life. He, too, had a rugged nature; but once, 
under the fire of temptation, the old Peter 
in him had reasserted itself. He cursed and 
denied his Lord. Millions of men since have 
done as Peter did. The same kind of tempta- 
tion was in Peter Nevins’ mind now. The old 
life with its passions, the old cronies, the 
wanton lusts were stiffling his will. On the 
other hand, the farm bell was calling him 
back to his new life. 

Thus was the Eternal War going on be- 
tween God and the devil. : 

The sad eyes of the Lord held Peter for 
a moment, but by continued temptation the 
old Peter gained control. 

Thus the voice of the farm bell calling 
dinner was acting upon Peter Nevins, as the 
pleading eyes of the Lord might have acted 
upon the Peter of long ago. 
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Like two magnificent monsters of the jun- 
gle fighting over their prey, so the two 
Peters fought to gain control of the ex- 
convict’s will. Bill Sykes was not a psychol- 
ogist, but he knew that Pete was hesitating. 
so he produced his most potent argument. 
lle shoved a whisky bottle under Pete’s 
nose, “Here bo, take a swig o’ this. It’s good 
stuff.”. In Pete’s present state, it was as in- 
cense to the gods. Deeply he drank. And 
ke the Peter of long ago, he fell before 
temptation. 

So that afternoon they talked it over; and 
when, about four o’clock, Pete returned home 
with the sheep, he was mildly scolded by 
Martha Harkness for not returning to din- 
ner. He went about his work as usual, and 
no attention was given to his tardiness. 

After supper little Bobbie climbed into his 
lap and administered a “bear hug.” Then 
le commenced a story that his mother had 
been reading him. 

“Mamma read me a story about a man 
named Peter today. Just think, his name 
was the same as yours: but he wasn’t like 
vou a bit. He was a quitter. You wouldn’t 

e a quitter, would you? He was Jesus’ 
friend and discipie, and, when Jesus got 
crucified and the folks said he was Jesus’ 
friend, he swore and said he wasn’t, Wasn’t 
that awful? Yes sir, he just quit cold. I 
told mamma that I knew one Peter who 
wouldn’t quit cold, but she said to wait and 
see about this Peter. Well, he came back. 
end was better.than ever before, and died 
for Jesus afterwards. And she said as how 
a man that did wrong could come back and 
be better than ever, if he would. I told her 
that you wouldn’t have to come back, be- 
cause you. would have stuck to him all the 
time.” 

Peter Nevins felt the hot blood in his 
face. Carefully he slid the boy orf his lap, 
and quietjy slipped off to bed. 
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The hours slipped by. At eleven o’clock, 
he carefully tip-toed out of the house and 
met Bill Sykes and the Ferret. 

His heart was pounding as it never had 
before; his brain was in a turmoil; but, 
with each heart throb, with each whirl of 
his dizzied brain, he felt little Bobbie’s words 
being branded over and over again into his 
mind, “I told her I knew one Peter who 
wouldn’t quit cold. You wouldn’t quit, 
would you?” 

Mechanically, he walked into town with 
his two old cronies. Mechanically, he helped 
the Ferret jimmy a window, drill the safe, 
insert the nitro-glycecrin, and light the fuse. 

But the first sputter of the fuse aroused 
him to what he was doing. Quickly he drew 
it out, then caught the Ferret and took from 
him his revolver. Hoarsely he whispered, 
“I can’t do it, and I can’t let you. I begun 
an honest life five months ago; and, before 
God, I ain’t goin’ to be a quitter now.” 

The Ferret thought he was crazy. To him 
there was but one thing to do, take him to 
Bill Sykes who would quiet him one way or 
the other. Softly he whispered, “Let’s go 
tell Bill then.” 

“Yes, let’s do.” 

They found Bill carefully on watch. “What 
you doin’ here? Everything’s O. K. Git to 

Then Peter found his voice. “Bill, I can’t 
do it and I can’t let you fellers. I thought 
I could, but I can’t. Just before I got out, 
I made up my mind that I'd be honest. I 
ain’t done a crooked thing yet; and what’s 
more I ain't goin’ to.” 

Bill Sykes breathed out “fire and slaugh- 
ter.” “No one ever double-crossed me and 
got away with it yet, and you ain’t goin’ to.” 
He pulled a knife, but stopped short. He 
was looking into the muzzle of the gun Peter 
had taken from the Ferret, and Pete’s hand 
was steady. 
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“T ain’t goin’ to snitch on you Bill Sykes, 
but you an’ the Ferret has got to hit tlre 
pike an’ hit it hard. Git! If you ever come 
back [ will.” 

Peter had forgotten about the Ferret. He 
feared only Bill. The-Ferret was a coward, 
But the Ferret? It was his motto:—‘If it 
is a good thing for a man to go heeled, it’s 
better to have two heels.” Hence he always 
carried two guns. 

True to his name, he sneaked behind, drew 
his second gun, and deliberately shot Pete 
in the back. Then he and Bill Sykes “hit the 
pike, and hit it hard.” 

The shot awoke the slumbering town 
watchman. Running toward the sound, he 
saw a man lying face downward. It was 
Peter Nevins. 

“Hey thar, what’s the matter?” 

“Just got plugged, that’s all. The safe in 
the bank is full of soup—nitroglycerin—rob- 
bers gone. An’—an’ I guess I’m goin’ too.” 

Tenderly, the men summoned by _ the 
watchman carried Pete to the doctor’s of- 
fice. Robert Harkness, Martha, and little 
Bob came as quickly as they could. 

“Oh, Peter,” wailed the little fellow, “You 
went and got shot!” 

“Yes,” said Peter, “but I didn’t quite quit 
cold. [ had my “come back” five months 
ago, an’ I’ve stuck to him.” 

No one knew just what Pete meant by his 
words, until, just before he died, he told 
Robert Harkness the story. 

Over in the “berryin’ ground” where their 
little one lay, Robert and Martha buried 
Pete. The little white stone that marks the 
spot says:— 

Peter Nevins 
Born — Died— 
Quit you like men. 








And around the base—A little child shall 
lead them. 


























By 
EDWARD 
SCRIBNER 
AMES 


of our own day. 


of view. 


of living people. 


Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons 
lisplay a remarkable union of intellectual bold- 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly 
the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Chris- 
tian dogmas of the functional and valuational 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- 
cept Professor Ames’ position at all points 
must agree that such a book helps to clear 
the air, and to focus attention at the right 
point.” 


The Indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws. 
Mr. Ames is emphatically a man with a mes- 
sage.” 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. 





The Divinity of Christ 


is a popular statement of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evan- 
gelical faith in Christ. 

It is scholarly, but not technical. 
It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism and places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 


its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. 
“Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal,-a new point 


Appreciations 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “Six sermons full 
of broad humanity.” 

The Watchman says: “Professor Ames_ is 
avowedly a “‘liberal’”’ in theology but his lib- 
eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in 
the sense that he is less concerned about doc- 
trines and creeds than he is about service and 
the helping of people to their best life.’ 

The independent says: “Dr. Ames does not 
deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to 
being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- 
thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- 
ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- 
tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- 
ply a Christian.’ The sermons are thoughtful, 
moderate in tone and straightforward in -ex- 











pression.” 


A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 


It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 


A single chapter entitled, 


Unity says: “Those who were privileged to listen 
to these sermons must have found their | 
spiritual natures quickened.” 

The Advance says: “These are strong, virile 
sermons, appealing to the reason and satis- 
fying the heart.” | 


Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: | 
“It is a very clear and convincing statement 
of the issue as it stands in the minds of 
modern men. It makes us realize how the 
old formulation of the question has become | 
obsolete, no one any longer states the question | 
in the old terms. Dr. Ames has availed him- 
self in admirable fashion of the opportunity | 
for a new statement of the case, and the spirit 
in which he writes must convey confidence | 
and reassurance to all.” | 
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Bethany Graded Lessons 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 


Now Cover the Entire Sunday - School 


As the Bethany Graded Lessons unfold from quarter to quarter it becomes increasingly plain to informed and discerning 
Sunday-school teachers, superintendents and workers that no private or sectarian publishing house can compete successfully 
with the great union enterprise supplying these graded lessons to twelve leading denominations. 

[The Graded Lessons are approaching completion. The Beginners’ and Primary Departments are fully completed. Three of 
the four Junior grades are complete. Fourth year Junior pupils may use either third year Junior lessons or first year Inter- 
mediate. Two of the four Intermediate grades are complete, and these materials may be used for the entire Intermediate 
Department. For Senior and Adult Departments, Dr. Scott’s “Life of Jesus” is provided. Other Adult classes may use Dr. 
Strong’s “The Gospel of the Kingdom.”] 

The Bethany Lessons surpass all others—absolutely—in every particular in which it is important for lesson helps to 
excel: In mechanical get-up, in chaste and fascinating art work, in practical adaptableness to the needs of both teacher and pupil, 
in sound evangelical and scriptural teaching, in rich spiritual insight. Nothing has been left undone that money, intelligence and 

. Christian character could do to make these lessons the acme of excellence for the Sunday School. 


EVERY LESSON WRITER IS A RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY IN THE INTERDENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD! 


Demonstration of Christian Unity 


Perhaps nothing has been done in modern times to demonstrate so clearly the essential unity of the churches and the possi- 
bility of organic union than the successful carrying through of this great enterprise of an interdenominational series of Sunday- 
school lessons. There has been no serious conflict among the editors representing a dozen denominations, among them Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Disciples. If the churches can unite in what they teach their children, who can doubt that 
co-operation and union is possible at every other point? 


The Bethany Lessons thus afford a signal opportunity for the Sunday Schools of the Disciples to promote Christian Union. 
Study the following diagram: 
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great vital problems of 


The life THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 


of Jesus ~ Arranged by the International Sunday School Association. 
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A manual for young 
d adult classes. 
the pede’ | Socia] Christianity. 
Tt is conceded to be the 
Price 50 cents a year. 


most practicable text Single copy 5c 
for its purpose on the pais 
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actual experience of 
teaching. From the israel 
moment it came from Junior 10 BY HERBERT L. 
the press it has been in 11 WILLETT 
great demand. Another 12 A study of the Hebrew 
edition is now being prophets. 
prepared for. No more comprehen- 
Tt is just the thing i sive, scholarly, and yet 
« graphic narrative of the 
ple of Senior department. a bax ws an ery 
ss y u , 
But it is equally well It is an ideal’ text for 
adapted to adultes. 17 Years adult and young people's 
Price 50c. In quanti- = “a classes. 
ties of 10 or more, 40c. ’ Published now in quar- 
Write today for a terly form. Price 35c a 
copy. quarter. 
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